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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Professor JESSE B. SEARS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


For the first time the people of this coun- 
try are in despair over their schools and 
on calling to the Federal Government for 
help. Is this a passing storm or does such 
a call presage the beginning of a new policy 
affecting school support? If we accept 
national support, does that mean the dis- 
appearance of the little community school, 
in favor of a vast bureaucratic system, 
spreading out from Washington? In view 
of recent events these considerations can 
not be passed lightly. I shall try to answer 
three questions: (1) Are we now facing a 
serious emergency that requires national 
aid? (2) Aside from this emergency, can 
the situation be met, or is national aid a 
permanent necessity? (3) If we accept 
national support, must we also accept 
national control ? 


I. ARE THE ScHoots Now In SERIOUS 
NEED ? 


Here are some facts recently assembled 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the 
research department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This year we have a 
million more high-school students than we 
had in 1930; but we have 52,000 less teach- 
ers. A study of 393 cities shows a 33 per 
cent. reduction in school budgets since 
1930, and school-building expenditures 
have been reduced by 80 per cent. This 


year one fourth of our teachers receive less 
pay than the minimum received by a fac- 
tory hand under the NRA codes. Two 
hundred thousand teachers are now receiv- 
ing yearly salaries of less than $750, and 
85,000 are receiving less than $450. On 
January 1, 1934, some 2,600 schools, affect- 
ing 140,000 children, closed their doors for 
want of funds, and by April 1 estimates 
indicated that 120,000 rural schools, caring 
for 1,000,000 children, were closed. Careful 
estimates indicated that for this school year 
2,280,000 of our children received not one 
day of schooling and that another 800,000 
were in school not to exceed four or five 
months. 

These facts show that the financial struc- 
ture of our schools is not able to withstand 
the strain of a serious depression. In for- 
mer depressions Mr. Royce Pitkin has 
shown that in almost every instance the 
schools not only withstood the shock, but 
meantime actually increased their expen- 
ditures and their enrolments. We must 
admit that America’s front line of defense 
for free schools is now broken. 

Obviously, this situation must be met. 
Shall we meet it by alteration of present 
plans and by applying principles of effi- 
ciency ; or shall we accept the principle of 
national support or both? Surely there is 
something new and strange and dangerous 
in the situation as it stands. 
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II. Does THis CALL ror More THAN 
EMERGENCY TREATMENT BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT? 


Let us consider whether this situation is 


temporary or whether something basic has 


given way in our plan of support. Again, 


I resort to figures. In 1870, 57 per cent. 
of our 5- to 17-year-old children were en- 
rolled in school; by 1900 this had reached 
72 per cent.; and by 1930, 81.3 per cent. 
Our high-school enrolments accounted for 
but 1.2 per cent. of these children in 1870; 
but by 1900 this had grown to 3.3 per cent. 
1930 to 17.1 per cent. Colleges 
Again note: In 


and by 
show even greater growth. 
1870 the school year was 132.2 days in 
length; by 1900 it had grown to 144.3 days, 
and by 1930 to 172.7 days. 

Meantime, what of the school program? 
Figures can not serve us here, but I remind 
you that in the past fifty years the school 
has changed its entire philosophy. It was 
looking mainly backward when this cen- 
tury opened; now it looks forward. It was 
a mere conservator of culture; now it is an 
instrument of social progress. School labo- 
ratories, libraries, studios, shops, assembly 
halls, gymnasia and play fields reflect these 
changes. 

All these expansions have been expen- 
sive. In 1870 our school properties were 
valued at $130,000,000, while to-day they 
are worth above $6,000,000,000. In the last 
decade alone these values almost trebled. 
In 1920 our schools were in debt for these 
buildings to the extent of less than one 
fourth their value; by 1930 the debt had 
grown to one third, a shift from $54 to 
$114 per pupil. Now we are informed that 
259 districts have already defaulted on 
their school bonds. Current costs have 
likewise mounted. In 1920 operating costs 
were $864,000,000 and in 1930, $1,843,000,- 
000—an increase of over 100 per cent. Our 
states spent $1.74 per capita on education 
in 1919 and $4.55 in 1930; and our cities 
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spent $6.88 per capita in 1919 and $16.98 
in 1930. 

It is not to the size, however, but to the 
rate of growth, in these figures that I invite 
your attention. I have found no evidence 
that, as totals, they are too large for this 
country to bear; but, with the virtual estab. 
lishment of national child labor laws, this 
expansion is not yet ended. Further, with 
assurance that we must continuously main. 
tain a large population of unemployed, we 
must expect further expansion of work in 
adult education. It will be some years, 
therefore, before we reach the point where 
the ratio of school to total population is 
constant. Till then, school costs must rise. 

But how do these rising costs look when 
set beside our figures on wealth and in- 
come? The total value of agricultural 
property in the country decreased between 
1920 and 1930 by 26.5 per cent. Please 
remember this in connection with the fact 
of local support for schools. The value of 
manufactured products in the United 
States increased less than 12 per cent. in 
the decade from 1919 to 1929, and the 
value of products from our mines and 
quarries by less than 3 per cent. The ex- 
amples suggest no such rapid growth as we 
have seen in school expenditures. But 
what of net incomes? The National Bu- 
reau of Economie Research has established 
the total national income as 29.5 billions in 
1909 and 89.5 billions in 1928. That is 
over 200 per cent. increase in 19 years; and 
when corrected for change in dollar value 
it still represents 72 per cent. increase. 

I shall make no pretense at great pre- 
cision by placing figures on rate of growth 
in school costs over against rate of increase 
in national income. A 100 per cent. in- 
crease in school expense in 10 years against 
a 48 per cent. increase in national income 
does not indicate that the schools are going 
to lead us to bankruptey. After all, we 
are spending only from 2 to 2.5 per cent. 
of our national income on schools. 











The difficulty lies, not in these cost 
tals: it lies rather in the fact that school 
sts are not pooled on a national scale; 
they are paid for mainly by the local com- 
munity. This would be well enough if 
wealth and income were evenly spread over 
the country on a parallel with the spread 
of school children, and if the tax burden 
for schools were spread evenly upon our 
wealth and earnings; but neither of these 
is so. In some states more than 95 per 
cent. of school costs are borne by the local 
district. Thus, while the poor district is 
burdened with taxes the wealthy district 
scarcely feels it; further, with the outworn 
veneral properties tax, rural properties can 
not escape taxation, while vast amounts of 
city wealth, being hidden, do escape. 

The solution of this question lies, first, in 
discarding the general properties tax; nor 
should it be replaced by a tax that is 
equally noxious, as we have done in Cali- 
fornia. A second move for solution lies in 
replacing our antiquated system of small 
district organization. We must have a 
larger pooling of effort. We have talked 
for years about equal burden and equal 
opportunity in education; about taxing 
wealth where it is, to support schools where 
they are; but we cling to the machinery 
and methods of pre-industrial revolution 
days. Aside from the present crisis, we 
should not seek national support for schools 
until we have applied these two remedies. 
Let us first reconstruct the tax system, so 
that the burden will be in alignment with 
ability to bear it; and, second, let us do 
away with inefficient and expensive small 
school districts, placing the burden of 
school support mainly upon the state, 
where it obviously belongs. After this we 
may well consider federal aid. 

Let us see how the states actually vary. 
In 1930 Illinois ran schools for 188.4 days, 
while Mississippi had but 133.4 days. That 
year the people of Georgia spent but $31.89 
per pupil for schools, while in Nevada they 
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spent $136.18. The increase in cost per 
pupil in the decade 1920 to 1930 ranged 
from 3.3 per cent. in one state to 149.6 per 
cent. in another. The value of school prop- 
erty in 1930 ranged from $72 per child in 
Georgia to $400 per child in California. 
These figures show that we do not have 
equal educational opportunities throughout 
the country. 

Is this from choice or from necessity? 
One has only to look at the various states 
their natural resources, the occupations of 
their people, the density and distribution 
of their populations—to know that there 
are vast differences in wealth and in ability 
to produce wealth, from state to state. The 
studies of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research confirm these impressions 
when they show a per capita net income in 
one state of $147 and in another of $954. 
The wealth per child in the states in 1930 
ranged from $4,000 to $31,000. Accord- 
ingly, we must face the fact that some 
states can not have good schools, because 
the cost is too great. 

If we accept the principle of equal edu- 
cational opportunity from state to state, as 
well as within a state; acknowledge that in 
normal times we do not have this by far; 
and further admit that we can not have it 
without imposing a very inequitable bur- 
den upon the people of the poorer states; 
then the only sound conclusion is that there 
is a proper place for federal aid as a means 
of equalizing the burden between states. 





III. Does FeperaL Heute Impuiy A QUES- 
TIONABLE CHANGE IN Po.icy? 


First, this present crisis. The Federal 
Government has recognized that the schools 
are helpless, and it has answered the com- 
mand of the people to help them. Through 
the Public Works Administration schools 
are obtaining funds for meeting their 
school-building needs. Through the Civil 
Works Administration sums are being 
granted for building and for repairs. 
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Also, through the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration funds are being made 
available for the reemployment of teachers 
and for sending men to college. That is, 
we have declared and are treating the pres- 
school situation as a national emer- 
This continue, at 
through this year and next. 

And now, has the Federal Government 
Yes, in 


ent 


gency. must least 


ever helped the schools before? 
1785 we set aside the 16th section grants of 
land for the support of schools. In 1862, 
through the Morrill Act, grants were made 
for founding our state universities. In 
1887, through the Hatch Act the govern- 
ment provided money for establishing agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Among im- 
portant recent items is the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917. 

What have these experiences involved in 
the matter of control of the schools? For 
the township grants, practically nothing; 
in the land grants for colleges the govern- 
ment specified training in agriculture and 
the mechanical arts, and they required mili- 
This does represent a type 
of eontrol. The Smith-Hughes Act in- 
volved matching a state fund for a specific 
Here is even more 


tary training. 


kind of school service. 
control. 

Do these cases represent a progression 
federal control? 
The answer is and this is a_ bad 
tendency. In their effect, however, these 
grants have all been recognized as highly 
useful and as in no serious way interfering 
with the freedom of the state. Personally, 
however, I do not look with favor upon 
conditional gifts by the Federal Govern- 
I think our entire his- 


toward more and more 


yes; 


ment to the states. 
tory warns against this. 

How, then, can we use federal support 
In two ways: First, by the 
highest leadership in_ research, 
publicity and advice; and second, by direct 
grants to states, of funds devoted to the 
task of equalizing the burden of cost for 


for schools? 
possible 
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schools. How can these things be done? 
The first, by greatly increasing the budget 
of the Office of Education. Let us place 
more creative scholarship in that office. 
The second, by establishing a minimum 
program of instruction to be applied in al] 
states. After each state shall have made a 
specified sacrifice to raise the money for 
such program, then apply federal funds 
to bring it up to this minimum. This can 
be done between states, as it must be done 
within each state, in accordance with a 
statistical formula that is wholly imper- 
sonal and which would work automatically. 

To sum up what I have said: 

(1) America’s schools are in desperate 
need of emergency help. Federal help is 
now available, and we must continue this 
help through this year and next. 

(2) The cost of schools is growing, and 
must grow, if we face problems of unem- 
ployment, child labor, public health and 
the American standard of living as we 
should. 

(3) Sehool costs are inequitably borne 
to-day, and represent a desperate burden 
upon thousands of districts, and upon 
many States; first, because of an antiquated 
tax system; and second, because of an an- 
tiquated system of school organization and 
finance. To revise both of these evils is 
emphatically step one toward a permanent 
solution of this problem. 

(4) Recent trends in ratio of school costs 
to wealth and earnings clearly imply that 
if we are to have equality of educational 
opportunity for America’s future citizens, 
we must utilize federal support. 

(5) America should never give up the 
principle of state control of education nor 
the idea that a school is essentially a loca! 
enterprise in character. In accepting fed- 
eral aid, therefore, support and control 
must part company. 

(6) Federal aid should come, first, by 
enlargement of present service; and sec- 
ond, by financial help; this latter to be 
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ranted as an outright gift to the state for 


schools, and with no other condition. 
Amounts made available should be deter- 
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mined by a formula, designed to equalize 
cost as between states, in terms of a mini- 
mum standard program of education. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATION IN LONDON OF 
CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE 
EYESIGHT 

Tue board of education of London, according 
to a correspondent of the Journal of the Amer- 
ean Medieal Association, has issued a report 

the edueation of partially sighted children. 
for them are of much more recent 
origin than schools for the blind. They began 
n 1908 with the formation of a “myope class” 

London, and the policy of schools for the 
partially sighted has since rapidly spread all 
ver the world. Myopia is by far the most im- 
portant condition for admission to these schools. 
It is generally held that faulty posture in read- 
ng and writing, poor illumination and excessive 

nvergence of the eyes, such as may occur in 
reading small print or doing fine needlework, 
increase myopia and are only too common in 
ordinary schools. Evidenee was given by oph- 
thalmie surgeons that rapid progress of myopia 
may be arrested if close work is stopped and 
attention given to the general health. By re- 
ducing the factors causing undue stress on the 


Scnoois 


eyes, some deerease or arrest of the progress of 
the myopia ean be produced, but the result is 
not always permanent. Some evidence was 
given that the educational restrictions due to 
attendance at a special school were not always 
justified by the results. The committee arrived 
at the following conclusions: 1. If the eyes 
show fundus changes indicative of serious my- 
opia, the child should always be admitted to 
a special school. 2. In the absence of such 
changes the ehild should usually be admitted if 
(a) after repeated examinations the myopia is 
found to be increasing at the rate of more than 
1 diopter per annum; (b) after a period of 
slow rate of increase or apparent arrest there 
is a sudden rise in the rate of progress to more 
than 2 diopters per annum. 3. The actual 
amount of myopia should not be the sole factor 
in determining whether or not a child should 
be sent to a special school. 4. The age of the 


child must be taken into account. The younger, 
the more serious are factors such as the degree 
of myopia and its rate of progress. In doubt- 
ful eases the history of myopia in the family 
may be a deciding factor. 5. Myopie children 
with a visual acuity after correction of 6/24 or 
less should be admitted to a special school. 
Children suffering from damaged eyes due to 
not be admitted to 
schools so long as there is any inflammation. 

Great difference of opinion was manifested 
with regard to this. One view was that the 
danger to the sight of myopic children from 
reading was so great that they should be dis- 
couraged from it as much as possible. Another 
school would allow books under carefully 
guarded conditions, holding that the risk was 
not so great as to justify the loss of educa- 
tional advantages. The committee took a mid- 
dle course. It recommended that under the age 
of 8 books should be sparingly used and the 
main work done on blackboards, which should 
be supplemented with books printed in 24 point 
type as far as is advisable. For older children 
18 point type need not be prohibited entirely. 

The partially sighted are more likely to be- 
come unemployed than are those without this 
disability. But with’ good personal qualities 
they ean sometimes work their way into per- 
manent posts of value. The committee is averse 
to specific vocational training, such as is given 
to the blind. The object should be to educate 
these children, as far as possible, to compete on 
equal terms with others. 


the disease should these 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


A COMMITTEE of the American Chemical So- 
ciety has been appointed to study the technical 
restrictions which tend to exclude scientifie men 
from teaching science in the schools. 

Professor Ross A. Gortner, of the University 
of Minnesota, has been named chairman of the 
committee, other members of which are: Pro- 
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fessor R. E. Swain, Stanford University, vice- 
chairman; F. W. Sullivan, Jr., of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana; Professor Harold C. 
Urey, Columbia University, and Professor W. 
L. Evans, the Ohio State University. 

It is pointed out that the requirement in many 
states that teachers in high schools regardless of 
their training in a particular subject, can not be 
appointed unless they have had a prescribed 
number of courses in schools of education is de- 
veloping a dangerous situation not only for 
chemistry but for the various sciences, the lan- 
guages and other subjects. The result, it is said, 
is becoming more and more intolerable, for it 
brings into the colleges and universities boys 
and girls both improperly and _ insufficiently 
trained. 

The committee has been instrueted “to eon- 
sider the question of the requirements of profes- 
sional educational courses for chemists entered 
for the degree of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. or Ph.D. 
individuals teach in high 


such ean 


It was also authorized “to enlist the 


before 
schools.” 
cooperation of other interested societies in 
studying this situation and formulating a pro- 
erram.” 

Failure of many universities and colleges to 
maintain adequate departments for training in 
chemistry is condemned editorially in the Octo- 
ber Industrial Engineering 
Chemistry, a publication of the American Chem- 
ical Society, of which Dr. Harrison E. Howe is 


number of and 


editor. The editorial reads in part: 


Obviously the American Chemical Society can 
the authorities, the president, or the 
dean of a and direct 
It would be dangerous to compile an official 
those 
department heads and full professors should be 


not go to 


school, make recommenda- 
tions. 
whom 


list of individuals regarded as from 


chosen. That is not what we have in mind. 

We do believe, however, that now and then the 
time and the occasion present themselves when, in 
the 
officially representing the society could approach 


friendliest spirit of cooperation, some one 


the responsible official of an institution and ex- 
press the grave concern of the profession over the 
noticeable trends in the department of chemistry. 

Such 


yardstick by which the performance of the depart- 


an emissary could tactfully disclose the 


ment in question can be assured, could indicate the 
weak spots developing, and could in fact encour- 
age the official by this very display of unpreju- 
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diced, impersonal, yet deep concern lest an impor- 
tant center deteriorate. Advice can be forced on 
no group, any more than a people can be made 
righteous by legislation, but that does not excuse 
us from calling attention to defects. 

The American Chemical Society, 
our fundamental science in these United States, 
can not afford to stand idly by and see any weak- 
ness develop, whether in our centers of education, 
in the industry that depends upon our science, or 
in the activities of its members in pertinent social, 
political and economic problems. 


representing 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY FILM SERVICE 
AND THE FINE ARTS THEATER 
OF BOSTON 


THE Adult Education Council of Greater 
Boston has announced that with the cooperation 
of George Kraska, manager of the Fine Arts 
Theater, it will provide, as reported in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, programs at that 
theater which will do what heretofore has been 
merely talked of. 

Beginning on October 4, the Fine Arts 
Theater will amplify its programs from the 
resources of the University Film Service (the 
old Harvard Film Foundation), the film library 
of the University of Chicago, and that of Erpi, 
by which name Electric Research Products, Inc., 
is known. 

Professor Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard 
University, president of the council, said in 
making the announcement: 


The Adult Education Council of Greater Boston 
has embarked on a project with reference to the 
movies and has secured the cooperation of the 
University Film Service and the Fine Arts Theater. 
People are apt to forget in the furore over evil 
films that there are many good ones. Most move- 
ments such as the League of Decency are destruc- 
tive because they merely say keep away from the 
movies. The council is interested in constructive 
action that will give a chance to show the good in 
pictures. I am in sympathy with the opposition 
of the league to bad pictures, but there are many 
pictures that give enjoyment and enlightenment at 
the same time and that besides giving an hour and 
a half of pleasure afford also a deeper understand- 
ing of the world we live in. 

The council through its motion picture committee 
will sponsor the programs at the Fine Arts begit- 
ning on October 4. The programs will be ar 
ranged by Mr. Kraska in cooperation with the 
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The committee will have the right to 


any suggestion made by Mr. Kraska although 


is no reason to suppose that such action will 
essary. Every program will be sponsored 


ymmittee. 
motion picture industry has wonderful re- 
rees that have never reached the public because 
st run theaters want Mae West. At the Fine 
there will be a full length feature film as in 
either a foreign film or one made in 
ywood, seleeted for entertainment, excellence 
cting and subject-matter. We are not inter- 
| in selecting pictures merely because they will 
ffend; we are interested in pictures that will 
lightening as well as entertaining. 


The Adult Edueation Couneil of Greater 
Boston was formed early this year and is a 
branch of a national organization. At its first 
meeting it was addressed by Dr. John H. Fin- 
ey, of The New York Times, president of the 
New York Adult Education Council. It repre- 
sents all interests in the field of adult education 
n Boston and looks at education from the com- 
an institution. Its purpose is to study, stimu- 
ite and coordinate such present and contem- 
plated educational leisure-time programs for 
adults within the Boston metropolitan area as 
may tend to promote individual development 
nd effectiveness in the social order. 

Last spring the council formed a radio divi- 
sion with Dr. Harlow Shapley chairman and 
put on programs dealing with vocational gui- 
dance and travel, six or eight talks in each, par- 
larly directed toward students graduating 
1 uncertain as to their next step and to 
people preparing for summer travel abroad. 

The most aetive division has been that on co- 
operation with the CCC camps which have been 
visited in an attempt to discover needs on voca- 


ant 


tional guidance and to outline courses of read- 
ing preparatory to return of men from the 
camps to the average world. 

The movement for a motion picture division 
started this summer. The special committee to 
study motion pictures is composed of Edward 
Dewey, chairman, Kirtley F. Mather, William 
Stearns, Father Michael Ahern, S.J., Eliza- 
beth Pigeon, James Rollins Brewster, George 
Kraska, Dr. Abraham Krasker. Dr. Krasker, 
director of visual edueation in the Quincey pub- 
‘ schools and instruetor in visual education at 








Boston University, suggested a year ago the 
establishment of a college of motion pictures. 
Behind the committee there will be a large group 
of sponsors, about a hundred prominent citizens 
representing the whole field of community 
interests. 


PROVISION AT YALE UNIVERSITY 
FOR STUDENTS OF SPECIAL 
ABILITY 
Ar Yale University special attention is now 
being given to the aptitudes of individual stu- 
dents. As a result, the faculty has made it pos- 
sible for a freshman of special ability to move 
from school directly into work more advanced 
than the regular freshman year curriculum. 
The boy of exceptional training in English, for 
example, may start in sophomore courses and go 
forward as rapidly as he ean, thus escaping the 
boredom which exceptional students sometimes 
feel in repeating in their first year in college 
material with which they are already familiar. 
According to President James Rowland Angell, 
“the development of this idea of placement in 
college, for which the stage at Yale has been 
carefully set, seems to offer great possibilities 
in breaking what has sometimes been called ‘the 
academie lock step.’ Certainly this move has 
been received with enthusiasm in the better 
schools, where in the past teaching has some- 
times suffered from the looming up of the stone 

wall of freshman year.” 

This program is being put into full effect with 
the present freshman class of 775 students, 
which ineludes the highest ranking scholars 
from thirty-four of the leading secondary 
schools of the country and which has 163 stu- 
dents who ranked in the highest tenth of their 
respective classes. More than one third of its 
members, because of unusual ability, has been 
permitted to undertake work in subjects more 
advaneed than the regular freshman courses. 
Last year about twelve per cent. of the entering 
class took one or more advanced courses. In 
addition, there were enrolled in the “freshman 
honors courses,” twenty-one in English, forty- 
eight in history, fifty-two in mathematics, eight- 
een in chemistry and seventeen in Latin. 

These “honors courses” for first-year men 
have attracted much interest. The special class 
in freshman English, for instance, covered the 
essentials of both freshman and sophomore En- 
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glish, and students who completed this course 
were qualified to take the work of junior En- 
glish at the end of the freshman year. The 
classes in history took the form of two special 
courses which dealt with “Renaissance and 
Reformation” and “Economic Development of 
Modern Europe.” One or two instructors did 
seminar work with some of their better students, 
who were excused from regular classroom ap- 


pointments in order to pursue individual study. 


Recent developments in the curricula of the 
undergraduate schools provide closer association 
between student and teacher. About half the 
students in Yale College may be released, if they 
desire, from a portion of their classroom work 
in their junior and senior years, in order to pur- 
sue more independently and intensively studies 
Members of the un- 
The 


teacher may have general friendly oversight of 


in their favorite subject. 
dergraduate faculties assist in this work. 


the student’s work, sometimes for three years, 
with an opportunity to shape his education into 
a coherent intellectual experience. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 

FOLLOWING a custom of nearly thirty years, 
the National Child Labor Committee has desig- 
nated the last week-end of January for the ob- 
The key-note 
ratification of the Federal 
The statement given 
below has been issued by the committee. 


servance of Child Labor Day. 
this will be 


Child Labor Amendment. 


year 


The abolition of child labor in the major indus- 
tries of the country through the NRA codes has 
But 
porary—for the period of the emergency only. It 
is unthinkable that a single inch of the ground 


won universal approval. the codes are tem- 


gained during these years of depression should be 
lost. Yet if the not ratified and 
Congress thus empowered to pass a Federal Child 


Amendment is 


Labor Law, a return of child employment must be 
expected when the codes expire. As soon as em- 
ployers are once more free to hire children and 
pay them as little as they please, ‘‘cheap’’ child 
labor will flourish again. 

For well over a century, effort has been made to 
control child labor through state legislation. But 
while some states have forged ahead, others have 
lagged far behind in measures to prevent child 
exploitation. 
which, through harmful exemptions in their stat- 
utes, permit children under the age of 14 to work 


Even to-day there are nine states 


in industries, in some cases manufacturing indus- 
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tries, even during school hours. Eight states per. 
mit children under 16 to work from nine to eleven 
hours per day, and eleven states permit children 
under 16 to work until 8 p. m. or later. 

Not even the spectacle of millions of unemployed 
adults clamoring in vain for jobs which mean 
bread and butter for their families has induced 
the states to take children out of the labor market. 
They fear to take the step alone and thus subject 
their industries to competition with those of states 
which still permit ‘‘cheap’’ children to be em 
ployed. As recently as 1933 when unemployment 
was at its peak, bills to raise to 16 years the age 
for full-time employment were introduced in 11 
states and rejected in all but 2. But only a fey 
months later when 16 years was established as the 
minimum age for employment on a national basis 
through the emergency industrial codes, it re- 
ceived the unanimous acclaim of industry every. 
where. 

Federal legislation applying equally to all parts 
of the country is the only effective method of se- 
euring the permanent elimination of child 
from this country once and for all. Twice Federal 
Child Labor laws have been passed, but the United 
States Supreme Court has held them unconstitu- 
tional. The Federal Child Labor Amendment, now 
before the states for ratification, is merely an en 
abling act specifically empowering Congress to 
legislate on the subject. 

Child Labor Day is a fitting time to arouse pub 
lie interest in this measure, which has been ratified 
Its progress has aroused those who 
children 


labor 


by 20 states. 
see their right to employ 
jeopardy, and a tremendous campaign of misrep 
resentation has been launched which must be over 
come by making known the correct facts. 


placed in 


The National Child Labor Committee whose 
headquarters are at 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, will send a poster, leaflets and other 
material on the Amendment on receipt of 25 
cents for postage. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 


Business teachers represent the last major 
group of teachers to organize a national council. 
This was accomplished last December at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

This council is a federation of national, re- 
gional, state and local associations of business 
teachers. Each affiliated association is entitled 
to two representatives on the council. 

The distinctive function of the council is 
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-mulate national policies of business educa- 
and then to submit such policies to the 
mber associations for vote. All policies of 
suneil are thus subject to the aceeptance 
- yeto of any member association. This pro- 
cedure is similar to that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in submitting a proposed constitutional 
‘mendment to the several states for express 
action of their legislatures. When such a pro- 
nosed amendment has been ratified by three 
rths of the several states, it becomes a part 
the constitution or fundamental law of the 
Similarly, when proposed council poli- 
are ratified by the several affiliated associa- 
tions, such policies become the national policies 
of business edueation formulated by organized 
ips of business educators and designed to 
ern the relations of this important field of 
ieation with the other fields of education, with 
business, and the other major interests of our 
modern complex social-economic life. 

The need of such a council in business educa- 

n is generally recognized by those in business 
and in edueation. The perfecting of a council 
organization which will best serve to meet this 
need is still in process of organization. Six 
standing committees have been appointed by 
the president of the council for the purpose of 
collecting points of view from all sections of 
the country as to the kind of organization which 
will most fairly and representatively serve every 
member association. 

A printed folder available on October 1, and 
ean be had by writing to the secretary, Miss 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
This folder will explain the purpose, nature and 
program of the council, and will give the names 
of the eleven associations which have already 
become affiliated members in the brief time since 
last March when the present administration be- 
gan its organizational work. Each national, re- 
gional and state association of business teachers, 
not already a member, will be addressed by the 
secretary soon after October 1, urging it to be- 
come fully informed about the purpose and 
work of the council and ultimately to affiliate 
with it in bringing about unity of effort in busi- 
hess education in matters of national policy. 

The officers of the council are: President, 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, New 
York, N. Y.; Vice-president, Ray Abrams, 
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Samuel J. Peters High School of Commeree, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Secretary, Helen Rey- 
nolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Trea- 
surer, A. E. Bullock, supervisor of commercial 
education, Los Angeles, California. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 

Tue annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York will be held on Thursday, October 18, in 
the State Education Building at Albany. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Who Should Go 
to College and Why.” Dr. Henry T. Moore, 
president of Skidmore College and president of 
the association, will preside. Papers will be 
presented by Dr. William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, and Dr. Herbert S. 
Weet, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Rochester, N. Y. The opening session will be 
concluded with a brief business meeting and the 
election of officers. 

At a luncheon session to be held at the Hotel 
Ten Eyck the principal address will be given 
by Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. College presidents appointed within 
the year will be introduced. 

The association extends a cordial invitation 
to all delegates to the University Convocation 
which meets simultaneously at Albany, and es- 
pecially to superintendents and to principals of 
elementary and secondary schools to attend the 
opening session and the luncheon. Reservations 
for the luncheon may be made in advance with 
Dr. Harlan H. Horner, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education. 

The program committee consists of Dr. Her- 
bert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, 
chairman; Dr. C. Mildred Thompson, dean of 
Vassar College, and Dr. George B. Cutten, 
president of Colgate University. 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF UNION COLLEGE 

Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox will be installed as 
twelfth president of Union College at exercises 
to be held on October 11 and 12. He succeeds 
Dr. Frank Parker Day, who became president 
in 1929, but retired last year on account of ill 
health. 
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The proceedings will open with a “Conference 
on College Training for Government” on the 
evening of October 11. Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross, of Connecticut, formerly professor at 
Yale University; Joseph D. MeGoldrick, con- 
troller of New York City, formerly professor 
and colleague of Dr. Fox at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Earl E. Cummins, professor of eco- 
nomics at Union College, will participate. 

The induction ceremonies will be held on the 
morning of October 12 in Memorial Chapel. 
The’ proceedings will be broadeast. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Fox will deliver the principal ad- 
dresses. Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, pres- 
ident emeritus of Union College, will give the 
invocation and benediction, and Dr. Hiram C. 
Todd, of New York, president of the board of 
trustees, will officially induct Dr. Fox into the 
presidency. 

A luncheon for 1,000 or more delegates from 
colleges and universities and learned societies 


will be held in the Alumni gymnasium. Dr. Liy. 
ingston Farrand, president of Cornell Univer. 
sity, and John H. Finley, of The New Yor} 
Times, are among the speakers whose addresses 
will be broadcast. 

An exhibition, featuring the history of Unioy 
College, is being prepared. Numerous valuable 
documents, which will be on display, have heey 
discovered in atties, library storerooms an( 
among possessions of friends of the college. 
Some of the history of the college will be rein 
terpreted in the light of the new material which 
has been catalogued by Codman Hislop during 
the summer. The exhibition will portray a stu- 
dent’s room as it appeared about 1825. It will 
include the figure of a student dressed in the 
period; rooms containing the memorabilia of 
the six fraternities, founded at Union—Kappa 
Alpha, Delta Phi, Sigma Phi, Psi Upsilon, Chi 
Psi and Theta Delta Chi; photographs and bio- 
graphical sketches of famous alumni and diaries, 
letters and documents of significant interest. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue New York City Board of Education has 
elected Jacob Greenberg, director of foreign 
languages in the junior high schools, as asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools to fill the va- 
eaney created last February by the elevation 
of Dr. Harold G. Campbell to the office of 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Dr. TyLeR DENNETT, who became the tenth 
president of Williams College this year, was 
formally inducted into office during exercises 
that were held on October 5. Dr. Dennett suc- 
ceeds Dr. Harry A. Garfield, son of President 
Garfield, who relinquished the office last July. 
The exercises were attended by Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York and Governor 
Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, who are trus- 
tees of the college. 

Dr. Tuurston J. Davies, formerly secretary 
of the Graduate Council and supervisor of 
sports at Princeton University, was installed as 
president of Colorado College on September 18. 

THe Rev. Dr. Frep P. Corson, who gradu- 
ated from Dickinson College seventeen years 
ago, became president of the college on Sep- 
tember 29. The installation ceremony will prob- 


ably be held next June. Dr. Corson succeeds 
Dr. Karl T. Waugh, who resigned a year ago. 


THE Rev. Dr. FRANK Kin@pon has been 
elected president of Dana College and the afiili- 
ated New Jersey Law School and Seth Boyden 
School of Business. Richard D. Currier, founder 
and president of the three schools, who resigned 
recently, expressed the wish that Dr. Kingdon 
be elected in his place. 


Dr. CLaupE Horack has been appointed dean 
of the Duke University Law School. He has 
been a member of the faculty of the school since 
1930 and had previously been professor of law 
at the State University of Iowa. 


Bay Epwarp Estss, JR., and Edwin Lee Mor- 
ris have been appointed assistant deans at the 
Harvard Business School. 


Sir MicHaeEt SADLER will retire from the mas- 
tership of University College, Oxford, on De- 
cember 31, after having held that office tor 
eleven years. The resignation is not due to ill 
health, but to a desire for more leisure for writ- 
ing, and in particular for completing the report 
of the International Institute Examinations [n- 
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y, of the English Committee of which he is 


ymman. 


HARLES RICKETSON ALLEN, educational con- 
tant for voeational education, has retired 


fter sixteen years’ service with the Federal 
Board for Voeational Education. 


Joun PrersoL McCaskey, who for fifty-five 

ars was editor of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, will celebrate his ninety-seventh birth- 
day on October 9. 

Tue honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters will be conferred on Professor Albert 


at Princeton, N. J., at the opening of Yeshiva 
College on October 8. 

Dr. Paut Russet ANDERSON, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of philosophy and religion at 
MacMurray College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Lake Erie College. 


Epwarp J. G. AurorD has been appointed to 
the new professorship of fine arts at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Mr. Alford is now a lecturer 
to post-graduate students of London University 
at the Courtauld Institute. 

Dr. Cecm, F, MARSHALL, research associate in 
history at the University of Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of European history 
at the University of Idaho to take the place of 
Professor Jesse E. Retherford, who died on 
September 6. Other appointments include Ed- 
gar W. Voelker, of the University of Michigan, 
to be assistant professor of sociology. New in- 
structors are: Dr. Michael Peach, agricultural 
chemistry, from the Ohio State University; Dr. 
J. Harold Wayland, instructor in mathematies, 
from the California Institute of Technology, 
and Dr. Lowell A. Mullen, instructor in botany, 
from the State College of Washington. 


MLE. MARGUERITE MESPOULET, formerly pro- 
fessor of French at Wellesley College, has 
joined the faculty of Barnard College as asso- 
ciate professor in French. Mlle. Mespoulet also 
will be in charge of graduate work in French. 
She formerly was a visiting lecturer at the 


1] 
college, 


AppiTions to the faculty of the Miami Uni- 
versity School of Business Administration in- 
clude Katharine M. Betz, associate professor of 
secretarial studies; Harold A. Baker, instructor 
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in business, and William J. Vatter, instructor in 
business. 

Dr. Ropert H. SEASHORE has been given a 
year’s leave of absence from the University of 
Oregon to become visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Dr. Lester 
Beck, of Brown University, will take Dr. Sea- 
shore’s work during his absence. 

THe Harvard Corporation has granted a 
year’s leave of absence to Professor Calvert Ma- 
gruder, professor of torts and vice-dean of the 
Law School, that he may accept an appointment 
by President Roosevelt as counsel to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Professor Ma- 
gruder has already taken up his new work. 


Dr. Homer H. Duss, professor of philosophy 
at Marshall College, is taking a year’s leave of 
absence to engage in research work at the Li- 
brary of Congress for the Committee on Chinese 
Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. He will make a partial translation of 
one of the Chinese dynastic histories. 


James S. Owens, director of the New York 
State Probation Division of the Department of 
Public Welfare, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the State School of Industry. 


Dr. Dana Z. Eckert, formerly director of 
curriculum study and research, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Henry Clay Frick 
Training School for Teachers, Pittsburgh. He 
sueceeds Herbert L. Spencer, who has been 
named dean of the 
of Pittsburgh. 


college of the University 


Sir Joun Apams, professor of education at 
the University. of California at Los Angeles, 
died on September 29. He was seventy-seven 
years old and had been at the University of 
California for three years. Sir John had been 
president of the Aberdeen Training School and 
the Glasgow Training School. From 1902 to 
1922 he was principal of the London Day Train- 
ing College and professor of education at the 
University of London, from which he retired 
under the age limit with the title of emeritus. 
He was knighted in 1925. 
Wrinirrep Louise Mercier, principal of 
Whitelands Training College since 1918, died 
on September 2, at the age of fifty-six years. 
Miss Mercier had been principal of the City of 
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Leeds Training College and was later lecturer 
in education at the University of Manchester. 


THe ninth annual Bucknell Conference on 
Education will be held at Lewisburg, Pa., on 


November 2 and 3. The program is being built 
around the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
passing of the Pennsylvania free school law, with 
emphasis on the development of the curriculum. 
Prominent in education at the general sessions 
will be Ben D. Wood, James N. Rule and Homer 
P. Rainey. The list of general session speakers 
is incomplete at the time of going to press. The 
conferences for schoo] directors and parent- 
teacher association workers are being given spe- 
Both will be held at. 
Chairmen 
of the meetings include James N. Rule, J. An- 
drew Morrow, Fred W. Diehl, Carl L. Millward, 
Florence Rollins, Sylvester B. Dunlap, Robert 
D. Smink, Frederick L. Padgett, Amelia Clark, 
Galiley, S. H. Ziegler, Charles S. 
Richard B. Vastine, Gordon High- 
righter, Paul H. Humphreys, F. W. Walp and 
Katherine Reed. 


cial emphasis this year. 
tour o'clock on Friday, November 2. 


Stanley S. 


Sanders, 


“SocraL Goals for Secondary Edueation” is 
the topie which will be discussed at the tenth 
Conference on Secondary Education to be held 
at Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, on October 19 and 20. Conference 
speakers will include: Boyd H. Bode, the Ohio 
State University; John L. Childs and I. L. 
Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Eduard C, Lindeman, New York School of 
Social Work. 
discussions is to be “What Are the Earmarks of 


The general topie for six panel 
a Democratic School?” The chairmen who will 
lead these discussions are: Burton Fowler, head 
master, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; 
Francis M. Garver, University of Pennsylvania; 
Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore College; Ira R. 
Kraybill, Cheltenham Township High School; 
John Lester, secretary, Friends Council on Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, and Sydney V. Rowland, 
superintendent, Radnor Township schools. 


Dr. J. B. EpmMonson, dean of the School of 
Edueation of the University of Michigan, has 
announced that a new type of advanced field 
course in education will be offered this coming 
year by the staff of the School of Edueation in 
cooperation with the University Extension Divi- 
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sion. The course is designed to provide an op. 
portunity for critical appraisal of significant 
studies of selected educational problems and to 
assist field workers in the application of findings 
to the improvement of practice in the schools, 
It will be administered through the Extensioy 
Division of the university with sections of th 
course offered in seven cities of the state. Ther 
will be eight meetings of the course with afte: 
noon and evening sessions. The course wil! con 
sist of four units, each of which will be pr 
sented by a committee of two members of ti, 
staff of the School of Education. The { 
units are as follows: The Improvement of Rea 
ing in Elementary and Secondary Schools; Thy 
Diagnosis of Behavior Problems of Pupils; T 
Technique of Instruction for Slow Norma 
Pupils; The Appraisal and Redirection otf 
Extra-Curricular Activities. The course is in- 
tended primarily for those who are engaged in 
administrative or supervisory work. It is an- 
ticipated that more than 50 per cent. of the pro- 
fessional leadership in the schools of Michigan 
will be reached through this course. A similar 
course will be offered in 1935-1936 comprising 
new units of instruction. 


Wir the opening of the fall semester of the 
University of Southern California on September 
24 the School of Social Welfare offers a gradu- 
ate program leading to the degree of master otf 
science in social work, the only such graduate 
study available in the Southwest, according to 
Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, director. In addition 
to the advanced college degree the course of 
study will qualify the student to receive the pro- 
visional certificate in social work authorized by 
the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work. The American Association of Schools of 
Social Work and the American Association of 
Social Workers have cooperated in jointly de- 
termining a program which demands that train- 
ing in social work be brought rapidly to the 
same level as for such professions as law, medi- 
cine and teaching. The latter organization now 
requires its members to possess a specific college 
training, eligibility to membership being impos- 
sible through experience alone. Admission (0 
the new graduate program requires the applicant 
to possess a bachelor’s degree with a prescribed 
amount of undergraduate courses in sociology. 
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Aw enrolment of 7,301 students in Harvard 
ersitv for the current academic year was 
oneal at the close of registration. The 
| number last year was 7,467. This year’s 

e is expected to be slightly increased by 
registrations. The enrolment in Harvard 

College is 3,552, as compared to 3,429 last year, 

men numbering 1,031. Other university 


sare: 


1934-35 1933-34 
School of Arts and 

es / 650 757 
Ml il School 504 507 
School 130 121 
School 1,422 1,413 
s School rem 689 788 
of Edueation ... 94 116 
S of Architecture ........ 45 47 
gineering School ........ 110 163 
ty School 46 54 
Landseape Architecture ................. 15 27 
S | of Publie Health 18 17 
School of City Planning 10 9 
Special Students silat 16 23 


The decline in registration in the Engineering 
School is in line with the recommendation of 
the faculty of engineering that undergraduates 
interested in engineering register in Harvard 
College to obtain a broad general education be- 
fore beginning their graduate engineering study. 


THe education committee of the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States for the 
current school year has announced through Miss 
Elizabeth Pateh, seeretary of the committee, five 
exchanges for one year between British and 
American teachers. These include Miss Mar- 
garet Coats, of Glasgow, Scotland, who will 
teach at the Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
She is the third British teacher to visit Tulsa 
under an exchange teacher arrangement, and 
Miss Else M. Andrews, of Farnham, Surrey, 
England, who is changing places with Miss 
Frances Failing, of the George Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. Additional ex- 
changes have been made between Miss B. M. 
Punter, of Enfield, Middlesex, and Miss Alice 
M. Connor, of the Commercial High School, 
New Haven; between Miss M. L. H. Gilchrist, 
of Glasgow, and Miss Florence Williams, of the 
Central High School, Flint, Mich., and between 
Miss Ellen Cumber, of London, and Miss Har- 
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riet Howard, of Northfield Seminary, Massachu- 
setts. The exchange sthis year bring to twenty- 
seven the number of such arrangements made 


with a similar committee in England since 1925. 


Tue Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion has made another grant of $13,000, to con- 
tinue the pre-school centers and the afternoon 
opportunity schools of Boston. This will fur- 
nish employment for teachers who can show 
actual need. All unemployed teachers who are 
residents of Boston, whether or not their names 
appear on the list of candidates eligible for ap- 
pointment to the Boston service, may apply for 
assignment to these classes. There will be a 
change in the manner of selecting teachers, final 
approval resting with the Federal authorities on 
the basis of need for welfare relief. Teachers 
chosen will receive $15 a week. 


BACKED by the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, the Department of Public Instruction of 
Wyoming will provide dormitories for rural 
children of destitute parents who might other- 
wise be unable to attend high school. It is esti- 
mated that between 500 and 600 children, living 
in districts remote from high schools, will be 
benefited under the plan, the cost of which is 
to be repaid by their parents through work on 
relief projects. 


To permit experimental teaching of mathe- 
maties in some of the high schools of New York 
City, five former students of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton University have 
been licensed as substitute teachers of mathe- 
maties as a result of a special test given by the 
New York City Board of Examiners. The five 
teachers hold Ph.D. degrees and have completed 
courses in advanced mathematics under Dr. 
Kinstein. 


A TRAINING course for leaders in Boys’ Club 
work opened its seventeenth consecutive year at 
the School of Education, New York University, 
on September 24. This course, sponsored by 
the Boys’ Clubs of America, will be under the 
direction of R. K. Atkinson, educational di- 
rector, and Harvey W. Zorbaugh, director of 
special education in the School of Education. 
It will provide a study and evaluation of plans 
and programs that are in operation for dealing 
with boys in their leisure time under a great 
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variety of auspices. Among those who will 
appear as lecturers are Roy Smith Wallace, 


Association; Mark 
Culture School; 
York School of 

f the Welfare 


of the National Recreation 
MeC loskey, of the Ethical 
Mayo, of the New 
Harry Shulman, of 
Council of New York City; Miss Harriett 
Wright, of the New York Publie Library; 
Palmer Bevis, of the ’ Club of New York; 
A. B. Hines, of the Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
and Dr. Anna Y. Reed, Dr. J. B. Nash and 
Dr. F. M. Thrasher, of the School of Education 
of New York University. 


Leonard 


Social Work; 


30VS 


Tue Joint Committee of Teachers Organiza- 
tions, New York City, announced on September 
23 that it had voted to submit to the state con- 
ventions of both political parties identical edu- 
cational planks, as part of a campaign to make 
sure that the planks adopted pledge adequate 
and the teachers 


safeguards for the schools 
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The plank, prepared by three members of the 
executive board of the organization, Mrs. May 
A. Healy, Miss Lillian A. Hatch and Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law, follows: “The ————_-___. 
party believes that all the children of the State 
are entitled to equal educational advantages; 
and, therefore, (1) That education must be 
maintained as a State function; (2) That the 
statutory allotment of State aid must be con- 
tinued as provided by the Friedsam Commis. 
sion Act; (3) That the State must continue its 
control of public education including teachers’ 
salaries; (4) That permanent tenure of posi- 
tions for teachers is essential to the best inter- 
ests of the children in the schools; and (5) 
That, because of the present greatly increased 
cost of living, steps should be taken immedi- 
ately to bring about a restoration of the 1932 
salaries for teachers and other employees of the 
Board of Education.” 


DISCUSSION 


CONCERNING PROFESSOR BOBBITT’S 


CRITICISM 
THE questioning charges made against the 
recommendations of the Commission of the 


Social Studies! has prompted me to reread that 
document. A pronouncement of no less an 
authority than Professor Franklin Bobbitt can 
summarily a most 
searching consideration. After my first and 
previous reading I was not aware of the “revo- 
imputed to the report by 
Professor Bobbitt. Even a second reading still 
leaves me deeply about my own 
obtuseness in failing to uncover the perfidious 
meanings detected by Professor Bobbitt. My 
distress increases as I contemplate Professor 
Bobbitt’s high standing in the field of education 
and the contributions he has 
made to scholarship. My personal chagrin 
diminishes, however, as his authority is matehed 
members of the 
commission—Beard, Counts, Hayes and others 
of that level. It is reduced, then, to a matter 
of choosing between the respected opinions of 
If, as Wilson 
some 


not be dismissed without 


lutionary hysteria” 


concerned 


worthy which 


with the array of scholarly 


scholars of equally high rank. 
once said, “truth always matches truth,” 
one must be mistaken. 


A second reading of Professor Bobbitt’s 
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deprecating rejection of the tenets of the com- 
mission forces me to suspect the educator of un- 
warranted imputations. Charity would prompt 
me to say that hasty reading may have been 
responsible. More probably, however, did he 
yield to a human frailty conducing to reject 
ideas which do not conform to cherished 
opinions. We remember that the schoolmen 
who watched Galileo drop the weights from the 
Tower of Pisa still believed Aristotle when he 
said they would fall at different rates. The 
fathers of the Constitution were considered 
visionaries by the respectable opinion of the 
times. Chronological age is sometimes a deter- 
minant in an individual’s susceptibility to those 
ideas contradicting stereotyped notions which 
have been nurtured by social acceptance. “Pre- 
dominant opinions,” said Disraeli, “are the 
opinions of a class that is vanishing.” Men 
who have been successful under the established 
rules are reluctant to change those rules. Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt’s merited success during an era 
of economic individualism and acquisitive ego- 
ism makes him personally partial to that era. 
Arnold said, “Men are all tories by nature, when 
tolerably well off.” The history of human 
progress makes one point unmistakably clear, 
and that is that change is impeded by the re- 
luctance of the contemporary generations to 
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. the necessary adaptations. The fathers 
tone the prophets and the children garnish 
their sepulchers. Lieber said in 1870, “Bis- 
marek proclaims to-day in the Diet the very 
principles for which we were hunted and exiled 
fifty years ago.” In the light of the foregoing 
aaa understand Professor Bobbitt’s tenta- 
tive rejection of a “frame of reference” which 
does not conform to his own intuitive credo, 
acceptable during the era of frontier economy 
when he evolved his own philosophy of educa- 
tion based on enlightened self-interest. It must 
be disheartening to see one’s published works 
of a lifetime become obsolescent in a dynami- 
cally emerging society. We can justly sym- 
pathize without permitting that sympathy to 
blind our reason in evaluating Professor Bob- 
bitt’s resentful indictment. 

Let us now examine his disappointment and 
displeasure with the conelusions of the commis- 
sion. His first annoyance comes at the commis- 
sion’s use of the term, Collectivism. He is 
grieved because they avoided the terms, Com- 
munism and Fascism, and because they did not 
name Italy, Germany and Russia as precedents. 
He does not hesitate to impute bad motive in 
the use of “favorable euphemisms to avoid 
popular antagonisms.” Therefore, before the 
professor undertakes to answer the commission, 
he takes the liberty to reduce all terms to his 
own mental stereotype, presumably so that his 
carefully annotated files of ready-made rebut- 
tals might be used without too much adaptation 
to the real points. Resting heavily upon the 
special lexicon of the professional patrioteer 
he employs his whole repertoire of negative 
sanctions in pummeling his man of straw. “In- 
tegration and interdependence” can mean only 
fascism and communism to Professor Bobbitt, 
despite the fact that all the dictionaries have 
apparently overlooked these flexed meanings. 
However, since there are no syndicated objec- 
tions to “integration and interdependence,” we 
partly understand the professor’s predicament, 
and sympathize with him in his reiteration of 
the regimented ideas on regimentation, state 
paternalism, proletarianism, standardization, 
Wholesale submissiveness, indoctrination, revo- 
lutionary trends, ete. “Men are to be nurslings 
of the state” is the picturesque figure which he 
uses in restating the recommendations of the 
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commission. “If that is not what the commis- 
sion means... will they explain in a few 
clear-cut and unambiguous terms exactly what 
they do mean,” demands the confused professor. 
That is exactly what the commission has done. 
They have avoided phraseology which means one 
thing to one sect and something entirely differ- 
ent to another. They rejected the highly 
charged stereotypes which ignite emotions 
rather than the mind. Communism has become 
a label for demagogic opportunists to pin on 
anything which conflicts with their own inter- 
ests. It is true that collectivism embraces some 
of the cooperative techniques of communism 
without necessarily including the objectionable 
revolutionary plans and proletarian dictator- 
ship. 

To make collectivism mean communism is 
equivalent to making democracy embrace the 
outrages of the French Revolution or making 
governmental systems like that of Chicago in- 
clude racketeering. In short, Professor Bobbitt 
objects because the commission chose to be 
specific and scientific rather than general and 
unscientific. To me, uninitiated perhaps, words 
like integration, collective, acquisitive, realistic, 
individual freedom, functional efficiency, ecul- 
tural potentialities, many-sided personalities, 
individuality, creative capacities, ete., are more 
unequivocal than the words used by the pro- 
fessor to discredit the document. 

The most flagrant imputation is that the 
commission curtly dismisses time-honored 
democracy without a hearing, thus violating 
the principles of scientific accuracy. If the 
commission is clear in one thing, to my think- 
ing, it is that the tradition of popular democ- 
racy shall be—not rejected—but fulfilled. In 
addition to the extracts which Professor Bobbitt 
quoted to support the charge of insincere lip- 
service, the following excerpt shows the ex- 
plicit position of the commission on the matter 
of democracy: “Especially significant, as a con- 
ditioning factor in American life, is the well- 
established national tradition of government 
and society based on the ideals of popular 
democracy and of personal liberty and dignity 
—the tradition that government is organized 
solely for the purpose of promoting the highest 
welfare of the governed, collectively and indi- 
vidually, that in all great divisions of economy, 
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administration, and culture the interests of the 
masses [Professor Bobbitt is alarmed at the 
implication of “civie degeneracy” in that word] 
of the people are to be considered paramount, 
and that, since every person is of moral worth 
and dignity in himself, no man, woman, or 
child can be exploited by another without doing 
violence to the essential spirit of American 
democracy and liberty” (page 12). Again the 
commission expressly insists on the retention 
of democracy “as an accompaniment of the 
establishment and maintenance of an economi- 
means of 


eally integrated society and as a 
necessary adjustment to new conditions” (page 


23). The desirability of the “preservation and 
the development of individuality in its non- 
acquisitive expression . and the extension 


to every individual, regardless of birth, class, 
race, religion, or economic status, of the oppor- 
tunity for the fullest development of his erea- 
tive capacities” is aggressively adduced. This 
in part at least evinces the commission’s eager 
than the curt dismissal of 
democratic principles. Not one word could I 
find which would warrant a charge of renuncia- 
tion of democracy, so explicitly alleged by Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt, who then rationalizes by declar- 
ing democracy and collectivism irreconcilable. 
Apparently he can not conceive how a coopera- 
tive enterprise can be carried on with the con- 


espousal rather 


sent of those cooperating. He insists on 
pointing to Italy and Russia, where dictatorship 
obtains from above and below, respectively. 
Dictatorship is the point of variance between 
the commission’s recommendation and the plans 
of other countries which have become anathema 
to the conditioned lovers of liberty in America. 
Both communism and fascism involve autocratie 
collectivism; the commission projects a demo- 
cratic collectivism. Collectivism of the process 
with democratization of purpose might char- 
acterize the difference between the 
European precedent and the realistic plan of 
the commission. Democracy, then, is not to be 
repudiated by the commission but actually ex- 


tended to the integrated economy of the emerg- 


essential 


ing society. Democratic control, as now 
prevalent, has come to affect only the discarded 
eggshell of che American eagle, which has 


tended to become a bird of prey as far as a 
great many wage-slaves are concerned. 


Exten- 
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sion of the consent of the governed to corporate 
enterprise would mean a greater fulfilment of 
the ideals of popular democracy than now 
obtains under autocratic corporate control, jy 
the opinion of the commission. 

Contrary to what Professor Bobbitt would 
have us believe, the commission does not recom. 
mend regimented indoctrination in the education 
of those who are to enter the new emerging 
collectivism, but an “enlightened knowledge of 
realities” and a capacity to cooperate in shaping 
“the form of that society in accordance with 
American ideals of popular democracy and per. 
sonal liberty and dignity.” Individualism in jts 
non-acquisitive expression is to be substituted 
for self-interest. Professor Bobbitt’s “frame of 
reference,” from which he educed his philoso- 
phy of education, is revealed in his advocacy 
of “a full self-regimentation, actuated by en- 
lightened self-interest. The function of the 
school is to attach the needed enlightenment to 
the self-interest.” This needed enlightenment, 
added to their porcine natures, may account for 
the activities of our munitions manufacturers 
and their high-powered salesmen. The commis- 
sion would put the welfare of the group above 
the self-interest of any one individual. Is this 
not democracy? Democratic control must be 
used to curb, if necessary, the unsocial acquisi- 
tive egoism of the individual. Will this produce 
“nurslings”? It may preclude fatlings. In 
other words, in a military sense the regiments 
will determine their own marching orders and 
will not be subjected to the arbitrary orders of 
the autocratic industrial colonels. Regimenta- 
tion for the welfare of the regiments and not 
for the colonels only will be the new mode. A 
new social motive is to be substituted for the 
competitive one in the economic realm. Al! will 
cooperate with the aid of technology to gain 
for every individual freedom from economic 
stringencies so that all will have time and 
energy to become culturally what they aspire 
to be. The commission is expressly “concerned 
with the development of rich and many-sided 
personalities capable of cooperating in a social 
order designed to facilitate the creation of the 
largest possible number of rich and many-sided 
personalities.” Whether or not this means that 
men shall become manikins, submissive and 
meekly compliant to the will of a hostile state, 
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jepends upon the perdurance of the democratic 

“s eoneluding his polemic, Professor Bobbitt 
‘tempts to undermine the publie confidence in 
» commission’s report by implying that the 
+titude of the commission was unscientific. He 
‘ints to the tone of the commission and charges 
vat it is “that of the revolutionary hysteria 
that crips all the eollectivizing nations.” He 
asserts that “the report of the commission is an 
ominous symptom of unpreparedness on the 
part of the eustodians of the social science to 
lead the thought required for guiding aright the 
onward progress of the nation.” 

A parallel study of the report and its calum- 
niation seems to convict the calumniator of the 
offenses which are imputed to the members of 
the commission. At any rate the impassioned 
rejection of the report by Professor Bobbitt 
should provoke all to read for themselves the 
conclusions and recommendations of a commis- 
sion so significant in the field of interpretative 


a 


scholarship. 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


N. J. WEISS 
ALBION COLLEGE 


TEACHING HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
BY THE LABORATORY-UNIT 
PLAN 

A rew months ago there appeared in SCHOOL 
inp Socipry an article which challenged the 
value and purpose of a course in history of 
edueation. While there may be no direct carry- 
over from such a course to the actual teaching 
of reading, geometry or physics, yet certain 
lessons in any one of these or other subjects 
can be better motivated with the background 
furnished by a comprehensive study of history 
of education. 

When this subjeet is presented by the labora- 
tory-unit plan the student becomes acquainted 
with a vast amount of material, some of which 
can be used in his daily teaching program and 
all of which develops a “historical conscious- 
ness” of the progress of that social institution 
known as education. 

The specifie objectives followed in the course 
taught by the laboratory-unit plan are: (1) To 
acquaint the student with the most important 
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facts in the development of our school system 
as it exists to-day. (2) To show the depen- 
dence of educational progress upon religious, 
political, industrial, scientific and economic de- 
velopment. (3) To point out, if possible, ways 
by which the school may become a dynamic 
force in bringing about social stability. 

The course was organized around six major 
problems or units, which are: (1) How did the 
educational program refleet the progressive na- 
ture of the Greek Nation? (2) What evidences 
of the practicability of the Roman People can 
be found in their educational system? (3)How 
was learning established and preserved during 
the Middle Ages? (4) What effect did the 
Renaissance and Reformation have upon con- 
temporary and modern education? (5) What 
factors and influences lead to the establishment 
of state control of education? (6) What is 
education doing to help meet the present eco- 
nomic and social crisis? 

As the name implies, the course was con- 
ducted on the laboratory basis. Three semester- 
hours eredit was given for three two-hour 
periods per week. One of these hours was 
usually given over to explanation or discussion 
and the other to_supervise study. 

A special room was equipped with tables, 
chairs and book shelves. Two regular texts 
were used—Cubberley’s “A Brief Course in the 
History of Education” and Monroe’s “A Brief 
History of Education.” In addition to these 
texts all other available material from the col- 
lege and city libraries were put on the shelves. 
This included books, bound and current maga- 
zines and government bulletins. A count for 
one semester showed 594 references read by 28 
students, or an average of 21 books and maga- 
zine articles read by each student in addition to 
the required text-books. 

Approximately three weeks were spent on 
each unit, during which the students took notes 
on the readings, the lectures and discussions. 
At the end of this time the material was organ- 
ized and in one of the two-hour periods was 
written in the form of a paper. 

The writer has observed the following advan- 
tages of the plan: (1) The students take a 
greater interest in the work. (2) There is more 
opportunity for correlation with other subjects. 
(3) An opportunity is provided for knowing 
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the approaches made by different authors. (4) 
The students learn to collect and organize data 
pertaining to one central idea or problem. 


(5) Individual differences are provided for. 
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(6) Present-day trends in education becom¢ 
real issues to the students. 
Mary Ova McCuvsxkey 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PENNINGTON, A FORD SCHOOL 

Ir is only a one-room school in the very small 
village of Macon, which is situated in Lenawee 
County in southern Michigan. There are about 
ten thousand acres lying about it belonging to 
Mr. Ford, which he uses for raising soy-beans. 
The school has about forty pupils and the whole 
It is organized somewhat on the 


twelve grades. 
principle of the Bell Lancaster schools of Eng- 
land with pupil helpers, but it is distinctive and 


original in nearly every detail. 

The building itself represents one of Mr. 
Ford’s hobbies. It built of cobblestones 
back in 1851 at a cost of $450.00. It was 
abandoned in 1866 for the new Macon school, 
which was twice as large and considered more 
modern. At this time the old building was sold 
for $31.50 for storage purposes, and two stores 
were built in front of it. It remained thus, 
forgotten by the community, in a general state 
of dilapidation, until Mr. Ford discovered it in 
1931. 

Mr. Ford’s enthusiasm for antiques is well 
known. He tore down the two buildings in 
front and restored the old school to its original 
condition with the addition of a new slate roof. 
He heard of Mr. Travis, one of the former 
pupils and later teacher in the town school, and 
sent for him to help in the restoration of the 


was 


He was so much pleased with his loeal 
outlook that he 


interior. 
knowledge and educational 
promptly installed him as teacher. 

The school has one of the handsomest inte- 
riors I have ever seen in any school, but every- 
thing is in harmony with the architecture of the 
period it represents. In the center of the room 
is a flawless old-time wood stove with a large 
The desks face the stove from the back 
The seats, teacher’s desk and win- 


drum. 
and sides. 
dow casings are of highly polished black wal- 
nut, which was cut from the site and put to- 
gether with also a 
black walnut seat running around the room 
next to the wall, such as was formerly used for 
recitations. The old-time organ is also of black 
The walls are of a dark cream color 


wooden pegs. There is 


walnut. 


that harmonizes with the woodwork. The desks 
and floor are immaculate, as though both had 
just been washed and rubbed down. 

The school is at one end of a square mile o{ 
farm land that Mr. Ford has held out of his 
farm cooperative for special experimenting and 
whims of his own. There are about eight acres 
attached to the school, with perhaps five acres 
under lawn mower for a playground, something 
like what one would see at Eton or Rugby. At 
one side is the playground for the little chil- 
dren, with swings, seesaws and other equipment. 
At the back is a woodlot of ten aeres or so that 
is used at times for school and community pie- 
nies. In front of the school is a graveled park- 
ing place for about twenty ears. A sidewalk 
of flat stones leads up to the school building 
and around on each side to the sanitary toilets 
in back. 

At one side and about two hundred yards 
back from the road is the old Pennington home 
with a fine avenue of trees leading up to it, that 
gives it an almost colonial setting. Mr. Ford 
has restored it and refurnished it as a pioneer 
house and uses it to entertain Ford officials and 
other guests who come to this community. 

The curriculum of the school is as interesting 
and unique as its setting. Mr. Jerome Travis, 
the teacher, was for many years supervising 
principal of one of the Toledo high schools. 
His wife, who assists him, at times, was prin- 
cipal of one of the elementary schools in the 
same city. There is little teaching in the school. 
It is essentially a tutorial system, such as has 
always prevailed in the better English schools 
and has recently been introduced into the Un- 
versity of Chicago and Yale University. There 
was about the school a spirit of friendlines 
and helpfulness such as one seldom sees in : 
public school. Each child goes ahead in his 
studies as fast as he is able without waiting for 
any one else. The big children help the little 
children if they need it. 

The English work has two practical sides 
The children conduct the chapel exercises in t! 
morning, and the fifteen Ford schools togetet 
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oublish a magazine, about the size of Liberty. 
Each school has a staff of reporters and sends 


have read a number of them and find them 
nteresting and the English exceptionally good. 

lhe children have supervision from Dearborn 

music, dancing, nature study and telegraphy. 
[he musi¢ supervisor was there at the time we 
were. We heard the children sing many songs, 
hich were excellent. 

Each child is given a garden 60 by 90 feet 

dimensions. This is plowed, harrowed, 
planted and marked for him. He is provided 
with a hoe and a rake to eare for it. All that 
he raises is his to do with as he chooses. 

Mr. Ford is an enthusiast for dancing, and 
lancing is on the program for all at Penning- 
ton. Mr. Ford secured the use of one half of 

Macon town school, which had long been 
unused, and fitted it up as a social hall. Here 
they have school and community dances and 
here the morning chapel is held. 

The town school is situated about a quarter 
of a mile from the Pennington, so it makes a 
hort journey to the morning chapel, but not 
more than academy and college students are 
accustomed to. The program for the chapel 
exercises is made out by the children of the 
Pennington school, and the exercises, including 
singing recitations and talks, are conducted by 
them. The town school meets with them and 
also the children from a rural school about two 
miles in the eountry, who are brought in by bus. 

The health service is probably as good as is 
offered to any school in the United States. A 
doctor comes out from the Ford hospital and 
gives them all a physical examination in the 
fall. A dentist eares for all teeth. A nurse 
weighs and measures them. All children need- 
ing any special attention for eyes, ears, ade- 
noids, tonsils or appendixes are taken into the 
Fourteen, three of them former pu- 


hospital. 
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pils, had been taken in by bus the morning we 
were there. Operations and after care as long 
as needed are provided at the hospital without 
expense to the student. 

The Pennington school, twelve grades in one 
room, with one teacher, is a type that the aver- 
age educator will tell you can not possibly be 
efficient. But Mr. Travis, who has had many 
years of educational experience, believes it is a 
good school. Evidently the community believes 
it is a good school, as it sends its children in 
some eases as much as fifteen miles and past 
several other schools on the way. The children 
must think it is a good school, as some of them 
walk in more than six miles every day. I am 
sure it is a good school in its friendliness, help- 
fulness and in the work we were able to ob- 
serve. 

I suppose, however, the public would be more 
interested in the sidelight it gives on Mr. Ford 
than it would in the school itself. It is about 
thirty-five miles from Dearborn, but he has al- 
ready visited it six times in March. His whims 
and hobbies and also his insight and originality 
are well illustrated in it. It has the half-time 
services of a janitor. 

Mr. Ford has started no foundation. He 
makes no large gifts to philanthropic causes. 
This school and community show a side of him 
of which the public has seen little. His fifteen 
schools and the communities around them are 
his playground. It is hard to see how a man 
with so many world-wide enterprises (though 
he says he has nothing to do) can take the time, 
but he does not hesitate to put off a group of 
financiers or officials in order to visit one of 
these schools. He is very fond of the children 
and seems to know them all by name. In walk- 
ing across the ground, he always had an arm 
around a child on each side. 

Henry S. Curtis 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


A CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED 
IN MOTION PICTURES 


ENTIRELY apart from the “Legion of De- 
cency” but with a complimentary reference to 





the legion’s activities, the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council, now in its seventh year, called a 
conference of national organizations interested 
in the improvement of motion pictures for Sep- 
tember 28 and 29. Of some thirty-five such or- 
ganizations, delegates representing twenty-seven 
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and as many more individual educators and 
publicists attended the conference, which was 
held on the morning, afternoon and evening of 
September 28 and the morning and early after- 
noon of September 29 in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

Following the reading of reports and papers 
by ten invited speakers and discussion in which 
many took part, the delegates of the national 
organizations voted informally upon a series of 
questions which the Committee on National 
Program of the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil put forward. Out of the views expressed as 
to objectives the committee members expect to 
develop further statements of principles and 
methods for a national program which may pos- 
sibly culminate in a National Film Institute. 

Welcomes were extended to the delegates on 
the opening morning of the conference by Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, vice-president of the 
Motion Picture Research Council, and by Dr. 
John H. Finley, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the council. Dr. Ben D. Wood, of 
Columbia University, presided as conference 
chairman. 

The outstanding paper of the entire program 
was probably that of Mr. Arthur Butler Gra- 
ham, who gave a preliminary report on “trade 
practices existing in the motion picture in the 
United States.” Mr. Graham stressed the prob- 
lems involved in “block-booking” and “blind- 
selling,” which compel the local exhibitor to 
contract for pictures long in advance of their 
production. If these practises can be stopped 
and “an open market restored to America, the 
local exhibitors will have no excuse for exploit- 
ing motion pictures in defiance of the wishes of 
his community and of his patrons.” Mr. Gra- 
ham added that “even though some theaters in a 
given community were to cater to the demands 
of the lower elements therein, at least such 
theaters would come to be known for showing 
pictures of a low standard while other theaters 
would be free to build up reputations deserving 
the respect of the community and the patronage 
of its respectable elements.” There followed 
discussions by Mr. Abram Myers, of the Allied 
States Association of Motion Picture Exhibitors, 
by Miss H. Dora Stecker, a Cincinnati exhibitor, 
by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, by Mr. Arthur N. 
Colton and others. 
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Organization for community control of exhj- 
bition was advocated by Mrs. Robbins Gilmay, 
motion picture chairman of the National Coup. 
cil of Parents and Teachers; by Mr. George J. 
Hecht, president of the Parents’ Publishing 
Company, and others. 

The greater degree of responsibility which 
would be thrown upon the local community jf 
block-booking is abolished was stressed by Mr. 
William H. Short, director of the Motion Pic. 
ture Research Council. Mr. Short believed tha: 
“what is needed is a careful, objective, descrip. 
tive service rather than opinions.” Synopses 
could be prepared which would enable local ex- 
hibitors and committees to know about the pic- 
tures offered before acceptance. Mr. Short 
pointed out that this was different from censor- 
ship. “Our purpose is not simply destructive of 
present abuses but constructive.” 

Proposals for a National Film Institute were 
discussed by Dr. Cline M. Koon, of the United 
States Office of Education, and Mr. Stephen 
Perkins Cabot, New England chairman of the 
research council. 

“Education in Motion Picture Appreciation” 
was the subject of a paper by Dr. Edgar Dale, 
who took part in the research on the motion pic- 
ture financed by the Payne Fund. Dr. Paul G. 
Cressy, of the School of Edueation, New York 
University, presented his study of the motion 
picture as “a national school of manners, morals 
and conduct.” 

“The European Movie Situation” was sketched 
by Miss Katherine V. Lyford, of Boston, who 
told of her recent investigations in England, 
Holland and Denmark. 

The toastmistress at the dinner session of 
September 29 was Mrs. Walter MeNab Miller, 
field director of the American Child Health As- 
sociation. 

A recent bulletin declares that “three million 
persons can now be counted officially in the con- 
stitueney of the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil as a result of pledges of cooperation made by 
national and local organizations.” Among tlie 
organizations “which have pledged their coop- 
eration to the council” are the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and national ex- 
ecutives of the National Edueation Association, 
American Association of University Women, 
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American Social Hygiene Association, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Girl Scouts, Boys Club Federation, Camp 


THE PLIGHT OF ILLINOIS TEACHERS 
To Cu1caGo TEACHERS 

Ir seems when this is written, August 18, that 
you are about to receive checks for your long 
overdue salaries. The Chicago school district 
has obtained money from the United States 
Government to redeem these checks by issuing 
bonds to the Government and securing them by 
giving a mortgage on certain valuable school 
lands belonging to the school district. 

It took much hard work to bring about this 
payment of your salaries; and among the or- 
ganizations deserving eredit for long and con- 
tinuous effort and the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum of money in the campaign is the 
Illinois State Teachers Association and par- 
ticularly its Chicago Division. Please remem- 
ber these facts: 

1. The Chicago Division sent a special repre- 
sentative, Mr. Robert C. Keenan, to Washing- 
ton, where he put in seven weeks of hard work 
to get the Federal Congress to make an appro- 
priation of money to lend to school districts for 
the purpose of paying overdue salaries to teach- 
ers. Mr. Keenan actually wrote the amendment 
to the bill that was sponsored by Representative 
Sabath and provided for the appropriation of 
$75,000,000 for loans to pay teachers. 

2. The secretary of the I.S.T.A., acting under 
directions from your agent at Washington, sup- 
ported his efforts by writing letters and sending 
telegrams to senators and congressmen from IIli- 
nois, and, at a critical time, by writing the secre- 
taries of certain other state teachers associations 
urging them to use their utmost influence with 
the senators on a conference committee to which 
the bill had been referred. 

3. The officers and members of the Chicago 
Division, also following directions from Wash- 
ington, sent many letters, telegrams and _peti- 
tions to the President of the United States, to 
senators and to congressmen urging their sup- 
port of the measure. 

4. The seeretary and other agents of the IIli- 
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Fire Girls, Knights of Columbus, Associated 
Jewish Philanthropies and others. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


QUOTATIONS 


nois State Teachers Association and of the Chi- 
eago Division at Springfield gave their support 
to the bill authorizing the board of education to 
mortgage the school land to the Federal Govern- 
ment; and we opposed the bill providing for 
amending that law to provide for mortgaging 
such lands to any bank or trust company. 

We do not claim that our organization did it 
all. But we do claim that without the efforts 
made and the work done by the organization 
you would still have little hope of an early pay- 
ment of your long overdue salaries. 

Therefore, the Chicago Division of 
I. S. T. A. ought to have a 100 per cent. enrol- 
ment of Chicago teachers this year and here- 
after, not only as an expression of gratitude for 
this helpful service, but also as a matter of 
preparation for the future. The battle is not 
over; in fact, it may be only beginning. 

We rejoice that you are to receive your over- 
due salaries. But how about your salaries in 
the future? This federal loan does not solve the 
problem of obtaining sufficient money to sup- 
port the schools; in fact it makes the problem 
more difficult. For the repayment of this loan 
with interest will add from two to three million 
dollars a year for the next twenty years to the 
liabilities in the annual budget that has already 
been reduced to an alarming degree. Additional 
revenues must be found and used for schools. 
We have won only the first fight in a long cam- 
paign. Come in and help us win others. 


the 


To DownstTATE TEACHERS 


No doubt many of you teachers outside of 
Chicago are wondering whether you may not be 
treated as well as the city teachers. Some of 
you have not been paid for several months, or 
possibly not for a year or two. Many of you 
are paid wages so infinitesimal as to make the 
very moderate wages of Chicago teachers seem 
liberal; so you are probably hoping that your 
board of education will apply to Uncle Sam for 
aid to pay you. 

For your information we will say that the 
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Federal Congress appropriated $75,000,000 to 
be lent on good seeurity to school districts to 
pay the salaries of teachers due for any time 
preceding June 1, 1934. If you have salaries 
due for such time and your district can furnish 
good security, your board may be able to borrow 
money to pay you. The Chicago district, as you 
probably know, is issuing bonds to the govern- 
ment and is securing those bonds by giving a 
mortgage on valuable school lands. 

But please permit us to remind you also that 
such loans will add to the indebtedness of your 
district and to the tax levies necessary to pay 
indebtedness. It may pay your overdue 
will increase the difficulties of 


such 
salaries; but it 
paying salaries in the future. 

What we need most are new and additional 
revenues so that school districts can meet their 
necessary current expenditures and their debt 
liabilities as they fall due. To obtain these ad- 
ditional revenues we must go to our Illinois 
General Assembly or to the Federal Congress, 
or to both. Since Illinois is one of the richest of 
the states, we ought to use our utmost efforts 
with our own governor and general assembly 
before appealing to Congress. We admit this 
is a difficult task; for some of us who have been 
on the firing line for years have learned that 
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the departments of government are influenced, 
if not controlled, by certain firmly entrenched 
financial interests which seem determined to re- 
duce school revenues to the starvation point, 
Unless we are willing to accept this type of 
Fascism, approve the meager financial support 
it is willing to give the schools, and exist on 
low salaries or no salaries, we must arouse the 
people to dethrone the Fascist influence in [)jj- 
nois, to take charge of their own affairs and to 
restore a democratic form of government. 

All this is not only a patriotie obligation chal- 
lenging the teachers of Illinois, it is also a prob- 
lem involving their own self-preservation. It is 
a task that will require the utmost efforts of all 
the teachers of Illinois working together loyally 
and harmoniously on a definite program. There- 
fore, the cause of education and the promotion 
and defense of teachers’ and children’s welfare 
in Illinois needs: (1) a 100 per cent. enrolment 
of teachers as members of the thirteen divisions 
that are to hold meetings this fall; (2) live 
working committees that will propose the best 
possible program of objectives; (3) an ener- 
getic, loyal and united support of that program 
by the officers, committees and members of the 
association and by the general public. May we 
count on you?—The Illinois Teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF METHODS OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

As a part of the nation-wide study in En- 
glish’? which is being conducted by the Psycho- 
logical Institute, a sequence for the introdue- 
tion of phases of usage has been developed as a 
basis for curriculum revision. The factors eon- 
sidered in its development include the difficulty 
and the practical utility of each principle of 
usage as well as its relation to other prin- 
ciples. 

The adoption of such a sequence throughout 
the country would free teachers and pupils from 
the wasteful practise of devoting time to prin- 
ciples of little importance. It would also insure 


1 Findings of the English study to date are re- 
ported in ‘‘ Rebuilding the English-Usage Curriecu- 
lum to Insure Greater Mastery of Essentials,’’ by 
L. J. O’Rourke. 
1934. 


The Psychological Institute, 


the introduction of phases of usage in an order 
consistent with pupils’ needs and abilities. 

The study was conducted under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, through 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. It was sponsored by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. During 1934-1938 a co- 
operative study of teaching methods in English 
will be undertaken. The results of the surveys 
already conducted show definitely the need for 
revising current practises in language instruc- 
tion and for developing a teaching program 
embodying scientifie findings and designed to 
meet the practical needs of the pupil. 

The sequence on which this teaching study is 
based is designed not merely to insure emphasis 
on essentials, but also to insure maximum prog- 
ress in the mastery of those phases of usage 
taught. Knowledge of the relative difficulty, as 
determined by the study, which each phase of 
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sage presents to pupils of each grade made it 
possible to plan the sequence in such a way 
-hat the child is not confused nor burdened with 
.blems beyond his eapacity. 

Demonstration editions of a complete series 
English lessons for grades three and four 
have been prepared by the institute on the basis 
of the sequence. These editions are being made 
available by the institute, through a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, at a nominal charge to help cover 
printing and distribution costs. Any school 


wishing to participate in the cooperative teach- 
ing program may obtain the third-grade edition 
for use in September. The materials for the 


fourth grade will be available for use in Febru- 
ary, 1935. Later in 1935, the editions for 
crades five and six will be released. 

The lessons are planned to give the pupil ade- 
quate training in organizing his thoughts and 
in expressing them clearly. The child’s own ex- 
periences at home and at school, his games, his 
tasks and his travels are utilized as a basis for 
oral and written expression. The assignments 
are related to his own life, in order that he may 
have a baekground concerning which he ean 
speak and write naturally. As a result, he 
learns to express himself with a minimum of 
artificial stimulation. Stories, pictures, poems, 
letters and word games are so developed as to 
give the child experience in conversing, story 
telling, speaking before a group and reporting 
what he has seen and done. They also relate to 
social situations the principles of usage he is 
learning. In planning both oral and written 
composition lessons, eare has been taken to com- 
bine the practical and imaginative so that each 
member of a elass will find, in each assignment, 
a suggestion that appeals to him, and that is 
within his mental grasp. 

Certain of the exercises on each point of 
usage are so prepared that the pupil corrects 
his own work, and is automatically referred to 
any points on which he needs further study. 
This method has been developed as a result of 
research carried on by the writer since 1924. 
Teachers who have used this self-aid technique 
report that it appeals to the child as a game, 
leads him to feel his responsibility for improv- 
ing himself in points in which he is weak, en- 
courages self-reliance and facilitates mastery. 
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Supplementary exercises are provided to give 
additional drill wherever the teacher considers 
it necessary. Tests have been worked out to 
form an integral part of the teaching method. 
A comprehensive survey test precedes the course 
and an achievement test, parallel in form with 
the survey test, follows the course. Practise 
and progress tests which have been developed 
for administration at five intervals throughout 
the school year enable the teacher not only to 
measure progress but to determine the special 
difficulties of each pupil. The pupil is re- 
ferred to supplementary drills which help him 
to overcome his specifie problems. The provi- 
sion for supplementary drill to meet individual 
needs facilitates mastery and enables the teacher 
to devote more time to oral and written compo- 
sition. 

To have the child carry over into everyday 
life the habits of correct usage that he estab- 
lishes in the English class has long been an ob- 
jective of English teaching. A game technique 
designed to effect this carry-over has been de- 
veloped by the writer for use in the program. 
Children are made conscious of the errors that 
they make in daily conversation and are pro- 
vided with a motive for overcoming them. In 
the past no boy would have had the inclination 
or temerity to point out speech errors on the 
playground. The game technique, however, 
makes challenging his classmates’ errors and 
avoiding errors himself the thing to do. Mak- 
ing an error in English is no longer merely an 
individual matter, since it causes the pupil’s 
team to lose a point. Each pupil becomes more 
careful in order to avoid the disapproval of his 
group. 

The following principles of teaching tech- 
nique have been observed in the preparation of 
the usage lessons included in the demonstration 
editions. These methods have been tried in a 
preliminary program. 

(1) In so far as possible, the pupil should see 
and hear only correct forms. The pupil is 
shown only correct sentences and phrases. In 
no instance, except when he is correcting the 
errors in his own work, is he required to work 
with erroneous expressions. 

(2) Before a principle of usage is taught, 
the pupil should be made conscious of a need 
for mastering that principle. The explanation 
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of principles of usage is, in many instances, 
preceded by a story, a conversation or a diseus- 
sion, in which the constructions in question are 
The constantly recurring use of these 
Two or three actual 


used. 
constructions is stressed. 
problems are presented to the pupil before a 
point of usage is explained. He thus sees what 
specifie problem is involved and knows why he 
is expected to master it. The explanation that 
follows the examples is thus more meaningful 
and appears less like a rule to be memorized. 
(3) In so far as possible, the problems in 
drill exercises should duplicate actual speech 
situations. For example, the pupil is required 
to rewrite the sentence “He comes home early,” 
adding the word “yesterday.” As he writes this 
sentence, his choice between “came” and “come” 
is as natural as it is in his ordinary speech and 
Other devices, such as the use of ques- 


The 


writing. 
tions and answers, are equally practical. 


pupil’s work is made as free from chance results 
as possible; items requiring direct choice be- 


tween two forms have been avoided. 

(4) Emphasis should vary with the difficulty 
of the construction. In the exercises, emphasis 
is given to the forms which are most frequently 
misused. In drilling “doesn’t” and “don’t,” for 
example, far more attention is given to the use 
of “doesn’t” with “he,” “she,” “it,” “the boy,” 
and so forth, than is given to the use of “don’t” 
with “I,” “we,” “you” and “they.” The latter 
constructions present practically no difficulty, 


” 


and consequently need little drill. 

(5) Voeabulary difficulty should not be per- 
mitted to impair the effectiveness of teaching 
materials. In developing the teaching materials, 
all phrasing has been carefully checked to avoid 
As few technical terms 
as possible are used. At the same time empha- 
sis has been given to vocabulary building as an 
essential part of language training. 

(6) Drills should teach, rather than test. 
The exercises in this book are designed to lead 
the pupil to the use of the correct form. They 
They say, in effect: “This is the 
right word. Let’s practice using it together.” 
The examples which accompany all lessons, in- 
cluding reviews, help to give the pupil a feeling 
of confidence that is essential to learning. 

(7) Adequate directions and examples should 
Every exercise, includ- 


vocabulary difficulty. 


are not tests. 


precede each exercise. 
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ing review and test exercises, is preceded by 
examples. The first item in the exercise is made 
almost identical with the example, so that the 
pupil will know exactly what to do and will fee| 
that the problem is a familiar one that he him. 
self can solve. 

(8) Every principle introduced should be re- 
viewed systematically and repeatedly, in order 
to maintain and to increase mastery. 
of systematic review lessons insures that each 
principle of usage is adequately and repeatedly 
drilled, so that throughout the course the pupil 
not merely retains and applies what he has 
learned, but actually improves his mastery of 
the principle. 

Reviews occur throughout each chapter; the 
final chapter in each book consists entirely of 
reviews. The first chapter of the second book 
of the series provides a thorough review of al! 
the points covered in Book One, and reviews of 
these points introduced throughout the book 
continually reenforee the correct usage. 

The demonstration edition for each grade in- 
cludes approximately two hundred pages of 
lessons, which comprise a full year’s course in 
English. With each copy are provided the 
tests already referred to and a separate note- 
book of about fifty pages, especially planned 
for use with this material. In it the exercise 
and lesson headings are indicated, and correctly 
numbered spaces are provided for the words 
or the sentences to be written. A teacher's 
manual is also furnished for each elass. 

Schools wishing to cooperate in the teaching 
study should address The Psychological Insti- 
tute, 3506 Patterson Street, N. W., Washington, 
mG. 


A series 


L. J. O’RourKE 
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COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


SOCIAL STUDIES WITHOUT CON- 
CEALMENT 
yesrerpAY I was talking with Richard Well- 
ho seems to me of all the laymen I know 

» most in touch with edueational trends. 
Said he, “The English have some very practical 
leas on publie education.” 

“Prove it,” said I. 

“lll take Mr. Cole,” said he, “G. D. H. Cole, 
Esq., who writes on new education and citizen- 
hip in The New Statesman and Nation. Cole 
mena danger in the indoctrination idea. Russia, 
Mussolini and Hitler are immersing children of 
tender years in a continuous bath of political 
propaganda. Cole dreads that sort of thing for 
England. The purpose of education as he sees 
it is not so much to teach facts and doctrines 
as to eultivate the habit of thinking. This 
world now sees capitalism threatened with 
supersession by some form of socialism. It also 
sees rule by representative legislatures in 
lang The usage of settling differences by 
argument and voting is challenged. The liberal 
teacher is seeking to save representative democ- 
racy by means of education. If he allows him- 
self to keep on being used to preserve capitalism 
he will wreek education for citizenship. This 
is the dilemma of the teachers in England. Mr. 
Cole is a teacher of many years standing. He 
insists that higher controversial questions should 
be discussed in school and he is sure he is man- 
aging this in his elasses without personal bias. 
He has both sides of public, social, economie and 
political problems presented without conceal- 
ment. The fate of democracy depends on a 
citizenry that knows both sides and that reaches 
decisions by thinking. If we ean not educate 
the people to this habit some duce or fiihrer, 
some pani¢e-mongering demagogue will drive us 
down a steep place into the sea.” 





THE BritisH on SocraL StupIEs 


“Another Britisher,” said Mr. Welling, “is 
Lord Grey of Fallodon. He says that democ- 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 





racy must be strengthened and improved by 
education of a kind that will create a sound 
publie opinion.” 

“We were told that,” I said, “by one of our 
own, a hundred and fifty years ago.” 

“You mean Washington in the Farewell Ad- 
dress: ‘Promote as of primary importance insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as our structure of government 
gives foree to public opinion it is essential that 
publie opinion be enlightened.’” 

“That is right.” 

“Well, why haven’t you schoolmasters done 
it? You have twisted the thought of the Father 
of his Country into the implication that the 
diffusion of the knowledge of mathematics, 
languages, science, shopwork and housekeeping 
satisfies the Washington doctrine. What knowl- 
edge does he say it is of primary importance 
to be diffused? Knowledge that gives force to 
our structure of government. What does he 
mean by our structure of government? A rule 
by the people. If you know anything of the 
letters and opinions of Washington you know 
that he insisted that the form was secondary; 
the primary thing in his idea of American gov- 
ernment was the people’s knowledge of human 
rights, ways to preserve these rights and a 
citizenry active and intelligent in improving 
their polities. For this your eivies is bunk, like 
Henry Ford’s history.” 

“Our teachers,” i said, “are not encouraged 
by their school boards to let children in school 
diseuss the grip of corporations, light and 
power companies and employers of labor on 
the government of the United States. A New 
York teacher has an idea that if the waste and 
stealings of local politicians are discussed in 
school the teacher’s safety is endangered.” 

“So would it be,” said the irrepressible Rich- 
ard, “if he volunteered or was drafted into war. 
Do you mean to intimate that -teachers are 
cowards ?” 

“I know they are much less cowardly than 
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average citizen. But they are regimented 
under principals, supervisors, superintendents 
School boards are mostly 


You know who runs those 


and school boards. 
steered by city halls. 
places.” 

“My son, let the teachers of a town or state, 
through their organizations, pledge themselves 
to teach the civies that gives force to public 
opinion. Let them pledge themselves to defend 
any member who is threatened for such teaching 
and they can put American education, with loss 
of only a few martyr patriots, on the plane 
that the whole galaxy of pioneer statesmen 
had in mind when they advocated the American 


system of public schools.” 


LABOR’S CRITICISM OF EDUCATION 


In Professor Cubberley’s source book, “Read- 
ings in Public Education in the United States,” 
he quotes from the report of the Providence 
board of education, 1900, their statement that 
the credit for starting public schools in that city 
belongs to the Association of Mechanics, because 
of their petition to the Rhode Island legislature 
in 1799. All the recent histories of education 
in the United States give credit to the Working 
Men’s Committee of Philadelphia for a vigorous 
and effective campaign for free schools. The 
proposals that charity as the motive for free 
education must be supplanted by the conscious- 
ness of education as perpetuation of the Repub- 
lic, the claim that reading, writing and arith- 
metic was not enough in the education of 
citizens, the demand that all the people must be 
trained to understand the problems of democ- 


racy and how to approve or reject measures of 
government, were characterized by prominent 
But there 
san be no real liberty, insisted the Philadelphia 
working men, unless all are alike instructed in 
their equal rights and duties as citizens. Simple 
acquaintance with words and ciphers, said these 


men as preposterous and dangerous. 


protesters, must be accompanied by training 
for the duty of political self-government. No 
newspaper, magazine or report, read by the 
average man, now sees anything extreme, absurd 
or extravagant in those claims of working men 
three generations ago. 

The New York State Federation of Labor, in 
its recent convention, drove stakes for the edu- 
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cational road ahead they wish to travel, 4 
significant fact is that the markers were fy,. 
nished by a social science teacher in a Ney 
York City high school, Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, 
and were set in line as perfectly proper posts 
prepared in a workmanlike manner. 


TESTS OF CONSERVATISM 


Manly Harper’s “Social Beliefs and Attitudes 
of American Edueators,”’ F. H. Bair’s “Soci! 
Beliefs of Superintendents of Schools,” Peter. 
son and Williams’s “Social Beliefs of Teachers 
of Teachers” and Claude Arnett’s “Social Be- 
liefs of School-board Members,” all took as the 
basis of their study a list of declarations that 
had been constructed with the aid of persons 
whose business it is to think public-mindedly, 
You have an interesting investigation before you 
if you make an appraisal of yourself and of 
your educational family by scoring as “favor- 
able,” “indifferent” and “unfavorable” you 
reactions to these demands of the New York 
State Federation of Labor. 

(1) Constructive education, cooperative ideals, 
must be substituted for mass education domi- 
nated by competition and emulation. 

(2) All teachers must be trained in social 
science. 

(3) All teachers must hold social good to be 
above property. 

(4) Preservation of democracy demands a 
more democratic school system. 

(5) This requires pupil self-government and 
the right of teachers to participate in forming 
educational policies. 

(6) Teachers must be given full academic 
freedom and secure tenure. 

(7) Medical service and mental hygiene for 
children must be guaranteed. 

(8) Equality of educational opportunity must 
be secured without discrimination against dis- 
tricts too poor to raise adequate school taxes. 

(9) Vocational training must be directed by 
those in sympathy with the organized labor 
movement. 

(10) Adult education must be broadened in 
scope and made a regular part of the publi¢ 
school system. 

(11) Adult education must not be used to 
undermine labor standards. 
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12) Boards of education, instead of being 
nated by enemies of organized labor, should 
.osed of representatives of different in- 
“ineluding organized labor, in order to 


.rd the rights of labor and of children. 


SOCRATIC CALIFORNIANS 


poLPpH LINDQUIST, national president of 
Beta Kappa, who is the director of the 
iversity School, Ohio State University, sug- 

that a good chapter-program would be 
These 
he times when the school man must awaken 
Instead of 
talking at them, their own appreciation, under- 
tanding and eriticism of the publie school 
ht to be brought out as the best accompani- 
ment to informing them of the things the school 
man knows they ought to know about education. 
Get a man to talk to you about the things you 
want to tell him. It warms and opens the brain 
cells in which you wish to plant the seed. 
Lambda Chapter, which blooms on the western 
San Francisco Bay, took up the 
Lindquist gauntlet. Hyman Haydis, president 
of that chapter, has sent me the minutes of its 
fourteen meetings. Schoolmaster Jackson, the 
secretary, has mimeographed them, making the 
liveliest, most practical hand-book for a confer- 
ence or a forum it has so far been my fortune 


f-training in conference management. 


tizens regarding their schools. 


shores of 


The vitality of the advice is due principally 
to the fact that the group secured an expert to 
George Mann has trained indus- 
trial and commercial executives in the conduct 
He began the first Lambda 
meeting by asking a pertinent question and 
himself refusing to answer on advice of counsel. 
These school men, with a lifelong habit of wait- 
ing for teacher to do the trick, had to take the 
plunge. Thereafter for fourteen meetings there 
was no ice to break. 

Seat your folks around a table. If there are 
too many people for that use a U formation, 
leader at the open end. If too many for this 
form, select a few for seats at a table in sight 
of the crowd. The others will catch the con- 
tagion. The essential is to put everybody at his 
ease, 


steer them. 


of conferences. 
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What keeps occurring to me as I read Seere- 
tary Jackson’s narrative, dialogue and portrayal 
of the quiet influence of Leader Mann is the 
wish that he had captured my college teachers, 
my school principal and myself in the long ago. 
Of all the wooden, perfunctory, spiritless exer- 
cises the human mind has devised, none, I think, 
could equal in artificiality the college classes I 
attended, even those of eminent scholars. It 
carried over into teachers meetings. I employed 
the device of a chairman elected anew by the 
teachers at each meeting. Most of the dear 
staff were afraid of me and of each other, no 
matter how natural we were out of meeting. 

The good leader knows the value of argument 
between members; the too great weight on the 
leader’s side in a dispute, the way to keep un- 
pleasantness out of debate, the tricks of discour- 
aging speech-making, how to avoid the blind- 
road detours. 

These are the conferences these Californians 
have learned to direct: Teacher and faculty 
meetings, parent groups, parents and teachers, 
Dads’ clubs, school interpretation meetings with 
citizens, and so on. 

These are the approved ways of dealing with 
the contentious trouble-maker: 

Call on some one else to express an opinion. 

Ask the rambler for a concise statement you 
ean write on the blackboard. 

Let the others heckle him. 

Announce at the beginning that there can be 
no speech-making—just short direct expressions 
of opinion or answers to points raised by the 
conferees. 

Turn the objector against the group instead 
of letting him think he is attacking the leader. 

Put the question quickly to a vote: “Shall we 
hear more of this present line? All in favor 
say aye. The noes have it.” 

Call the police. 

Or adjourn. 

We must all come to this conference business. 
Adult education is taking the forum form. Tax- 
payers’ associations are warping the intelli- 
gence of citizens. Legislatures are pressed by 
powerful lobbies. Public opinion must be 
enlightened. The conference is the good old 
Socratic mind-opener. 
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Education and Labor’s Unending War. When 
so sound a patriot as William Allen White calls 
Louis Adamie’s book! the best work of the 
generation on the struggle of the working man, 
when Duffus of the New York Times 


calls it as challenging a picture of social unrest 


Robert 


as has been produced in our time, when the 
omnivorous reviewer of the New York Heraid- 
Tribune, Lewis Gannett, lauds it for bold hon- 
esty.and direct vision, you may wonder whether 
your boys and girls ought not to get a first-hand 
account of the plight of labor, as told by a 
laboring man with a genius for telling. This 
is a revision and extension of the work that 
first appeared in 1931. 

After a rapid sketch of early American labor 
troubles the more conspicuous movements are 
deseribed at length. These include the Molly 
Maguires, the riots of 1877, the Haymarket 
tragedy, the Homestead strike, Coxey’s army, 
the Debs rebellion, the wobblies, the Macna- 
maras, the Mooney-Billings case, the great steel 
strike, Sacco and Vanzetti, racketeering and the 
present situation. 

There is much in this book that possibly some 
of your friends would prefer teachers should 
not know, or, knowing, should forget. There 
is, for instance, the typical performance paral- 
leled in almost every corporation or firm in the 
United States during the war, and likely of 
recurrence at any moment everywhere. 

This the trick: Toward the middle of 
1917 the demand for lumber in various indus- 
tries The lumber com- 
panies, taking advantage of the situation, be- 
Employers 


was 


became tremendous. 
gan to boost the prices sky high. 
raised the price in three days from $16 a thou- 
Before the end 
air- 


sand feet to $116 a thousand. 
were selling spruce for 


$1,200 


of the year they 
planes, charging the government 
thousand feet. 

In the various outbreaks described by Mr. 
Adamie the situation was usually the same: 
Rising profits brought no share to the workers. 
Falling profits brought reduction of wages so 
that dividends and the salaries of officers could 
be preserved. The conviction of the working 
man—he and his fellows are the bulk of the 


‘“Dynamite.’’ The Viking 


495 pp. $2.00. 


1 Louis Adamic, 
Press, New York. 


population—is that this financial and industry 
usage is wrong, those who profit by it will no: 
change it, it will be righted only by compulsio, 

American education causes the violence and 
warfare of the working man. In Europe th 
poor and lowly have been taught to accep: 
their plight without complaint. Church and 
school exhort them to the Christian spirit 
patience, humility and love. In America 
under dog was taught the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in his publie school. It tells him } 
has equal rights to life, liberty and happiness, 
It convinces him that he is as good as the next 
man. School has taught him he should not 
remain an under dog; he should climb upward. 
He has the same philosophy of values as t! 
upper dog. He has become convinced that his 
main duty in life is to succeed, that is, to make 


money. 

Those who have the wealth, as Mr. Adamiec 
shows in countless instances, use force and 
piracy to get it. Oil magnates crush competi- 
tors by underselling and by rebates. Factory 
owners hire gunmen to shoot down pickets. 
Employers use force to break up labor meet- 
ings. Capital is for war. What else can the 
workman do for life, liberty and happiness but 
fight? Well, schoolmaster, what would you 
advise him to do, you who have thrilled his 
young mind with the exploits of American 
fighters? 

Americans have been taught self-respect, says 
our author. To beg a man whom he considers 
no better than himself for a job is humiliating 
to a citizen. He resents the contempt shown to 
the workman. As a gunman or a bootlegger 
he has a man-to-man chance with an opponent. 
He ean fight it out. In industry he is at the 
mercy of a huge organization that holds him 
as of less value than a piece of machinery. 
Hence poverty in America drives a man into 
the underworld where the profits of vice and 
crime promise to make him looked up to or 
feared, at any rate not despised, by a consider- 
able body of people. The racketeer has little 
trouble in thinking himself virtuous as com- 
pared with the big corporations, the Wall-street 
gangs and the Napoleons of finance. 

An unfounded hope has persisted in America 
that big business would repent of its sins and 
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» itself to general welfare. Mr. Adamice, 
Dr. Niebuhr, John Chamberlain, Lincoln 
ens and the Teachers College group, con- 
this a wild dream. He shows that busi- 
not be fair, even though wishing so 
answer is compulsion. If there is any 
av, what is it? 
average American board 
ask the superintendent to put this book 
If Adamie is a 


school will 


high-school library. 


enemy the public defender should know 


my’s taeties. Lafayette, they are here. 


looks to a Princetonian. “The intelli- 
ader” to whom the Seribners advertise 
jauss’s? meditations is not likely to 
the book until he has profited by every 
It is an unhurried scrutiny of great and 
events in the history of man, considera- 
the wisdom of the sages, always for light 
It is scholarship 

mely use, unobtrusive fitting 
thly into the theme of the moment. It 
in a graceful manner of speech, soon 
ding the reader that he is in the hands 
master of good taste in words and of 
ied argument free of propaganda. The 
theme of contemporary civilization is 
a matter of personal concern to the 


problems of this day. 
citations 


ryday American. 
‘hree greatest forees and possible dangers 
capitalism and nationality. The 
stream of history has brought these down from 
a distant and near past. Are there signs that 
they will be stranded and left behind? The 
end of any great civilization is not due to 
Usually no external catastrophe 
The ends come quietly. The 
that feeds the lamp gives out; the flame 
30 was it with Chaldea, Egypt, the 
‘mpire of Alexander, Greece and Rome. Their 
pirit had died before any invaders took posses- 
Corruption and decay weakened the 
faith. They would not fight for it. 
the defeat of religious interests has 
by a process of long-eontinued sniping. 
There are many earnest men who cling to their 
old faith or who strive to make it strong enough 


re selence, 


snuffing out. 


s responsible. 


_* Christian Gauss, ‘‘A Primer for To-morrow.’’ 
Char ’ . 
‘ries Seribner’s Sons, New York. 308 pp. 
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to weather modern storms. They tell us that 
to cure the discontents of the present age the 
This is true and the pre- 
A religion which has been 


need is for religion. 
dicament is serious. 
excluded from politics, business, science and 
publie education, from all the fields which mean 
most to modern man, has naturally lost power 
and influence. We must realize that we have 
reduced Him who was once the Almighty to a 
state of innocuous desuetude. 

In the chapter on the rise of capitalism Dean 
Gauss, fortified by aptly selected facts of his- 
tory, startlingly establishes the newness of the 
profit system. By this means he pretty well 
shatters the argument that you will have to 
change human nature. One comes through this 
chapter with much to substantiate a doctrine 
that the profit system is profoundly unnatural. 

There is a challenging chapter on the threat 
of scienee. Socrates, Christ, Aurelius and 
others, still holding the reverence of mankind 
and unshaken as masters of life, could scarcely 
hold their own scientifically with a modern 
schoolboy in a physics class. Not in 
but in the humanities is the source of their 
power. Jefferson, drawing up the Declaration 
of Independence, was shaping our culture and 
our history far more than any scientific exploit 
has done. The most vital questions will not be 
answered by man as a measurer of numbers but 
When the social scientist passes 


science 


as a person. 
any judgment upon what is just or unjust, good 
or bad, he steps out of science and into philoso- 
phy. This used to be a creditable profession. 
The fruitful study of polities used to be called 
political philosophy. It would help to clear 
the air if we came back to that. 

In the lively exposition of disagreement with 
Professor Millikan’s defense of science this book 
gives you a model of controversy flavored all 
through with good breeding. 

Especially satisfying is the handling of facts 
bearing upon the inevitable end of nationalism 
as civilization presses on. America can not live 
alone. No nation can. 
the honest love and service one gives his family, 
his town and his country. 

Somehow we must visualize the state, make 
the nation mean something. On the threshold 
of a new age this is one of the first problems. 
Under only democracy can the medern spirit 


This means no loss of 
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find a sufficient degree of that freedom which is 


a fundamental craving of all men. Only by 


giving our republic an inner principle of vital- 


ity, a life of its own, can we prevent its disin- 
tegration into an impotent, formalistic machine. 
My quotations run the risk of implying that 
this is a book of generalities. It is the opposite. 
Its conclusions grow from an examination of 
every side of a series of significant events. 
Nowhere are you conscious of being argued or 
persuaded to believe any doctrine. We have 
imagined that our forefathers solved the prob- 
lem of setting up free institutions, giving to all 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty and happi- 
ness. The fact that we are forced to face is 
that under our present economic and political 
system the citizen does not possess the most 
elemental economie right, the right to work. 
The only impediment to the living conceived 
by the founders is the reealeitrant spirit of man 
the last redoubt which 
Our men of letters have been 
the Our 
churches are beginning to recognize it; as in- 
Here is 


himself. This is now 


we must storm. 


telling us we are on wrong trail. 
dividuals we must see it for ourselves. 


the great adventure for education. 


Why marry and abide? In all probability 
the primitive man had no conception of that 
ideal love which binds men and women together 
The female’s 
need of protection was not a lasting bond of 


union, for the female savage, like the female 


in the strongest of human ties. 


ape, is nearly as strong and capable of self- 
defense as the male. The souree of marriage 
must be looked for in the helplessness of the 
Marriage had its source in the fam- 
ily, rather than the family in marriage. On 
this Goodsell,? of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, traces the two 
institutions from primitive times. There are 
chapters on the Hebrew type, the Greek, the 
Roman, the influence of Christianity, the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, marriage in England in 


offspring. 


thesis Professor 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
family in the American colonies, in England 
and the United States in modern times, prob- 
lems in family conservation. 
The most challenging feature of marriage and 
3 Wyllystine Goodsell, ‘‘A History of Marriage 


and the Family.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 590 pp. $3.50. 
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the family to-day is instability. The modem 
household is frequently a group of clashino 
wills. The individualistic spirit has broken 


the 
tu 


old bonds. Independence has been bought at 


a 
heavy price. Writers are not lacking to tel) 
us that monogamy is doomed, that it was based 
on economic conditions that are passing. Thy 
author examines the causes of the change an 
discusses remedies. 

The most critical years of married life, nov. 
are the first 
divorces are secured in this period. 
quency of contested divorces indicates mutya) 
unhappiness. Mothers, where there are 
dren, more frequently ask for separation than 
Only 6 per cent. of divorces are 


five. Forty-three per cent. of 


fathers do. 
asked on account of stated economic reasons: 
37 per cent. for alcoholism or drug addiction; 
39 per cent. for sex factors. 
although in recent years the record is improv- 


College women, 


ing, number a smaller per cent. of wives than 
do others. This, Dr. Goodsell shows, is a real 
loss. The college-bred owe it to the society 
which educated them to pay back in the coin 
of children well born and reared. 

This book is a master work of scholarly and 
scientific research, abounding in quaint and 
fascinating incident and curious reasonings of 
our forefathers and our contemporaries. 

Here is a solid work that in a high-school or 
college library is sure to be read and to con- 
tribute to a vitally important education. 

Marriage and Schoolboard Asininity. Error, 
wounded, hasn’t writhed in pain and died among 


+h 


her worshipers in the field of argument as to 
the exclusion of married women from teaching 
in the public schools. The same “reasons” 

flourished in my normal-school days fitty-tour 


years ago, guesses that have been overturned 


by actual count over and again control 
action of the majority of boards of education 
in these United States in spite of the fundamen- 
tal civie doctrines of equal rights, life, liberty, 
happiness, justice and general welfare. This 
you may see in Dr. Peters’s* study sponsored 
by John K. Norton. 

The investigator condenses the experience 0! 
approximately four thousand teachers, five hur- 

4 David Wilbur Peters, ‘‘The Status of the Mar 


ried Woman Teacher.’’ Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, New York. 97 pp. $1.50. 
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superintendents, principals and super- 
and the officers of many large industrial 
‘nd commercial organizations. He wastes no 
ace by padding. His work is continually 
vertinent. He studies the records of married 
en in business houses. Employers are in- 
ed by the depression ery that married 
men are keeping fathers out of positions. 
Some firms began dismissing wives and aban- 
joned the practise on the ground that it dis- 
rupted business and, anyway, employment’s 
tural guidance has to be fitness, not charity. 
What prevents this consideration applying in 

ease of teachers? It is a spoils system 
hsorbed from American polities—the job is 
for the holder and not for the greatest benefit 

the publie. You see this idea at work in the 
eommon opposition of school boards to drop- 
ping teachers proven notoriously unfit. Dr. 
Peters is diseoneerted by the number of superin- 
tendents who readily build and modify their 
ideas from those held by whatever school board 
happens to be in the saddle. He quotes pep- 
pery Walter Terpenning, of Kalamazoo Teach- 
ers College: “No one ean outdo our school men 
in resourcefulness and versatility in making 
fools of themselves. For pure unadulterated 
asininity their records are unsurpassed. The 
height of jackassery is their reasoning to back 
up the boards who are getting rid of married 
teachers.” 

Dr. Peters does not divulge his own belief. 
He is impartial in his quotations from a formid- 
able array of studies made by many investiga- 
tors and from some whose wisdom springs 


} 


and lateness, opposition to professional study 
and changes, acceptance of in-service training, 
time of daily preparation, average teaching 
load, outside recreation, participation in com- 
munity betterment, leave only this reason for 
turning out the wives—the quality of service 
is not so important as the distribution of jobs. 


T 
There are two considerations that seem to 





me important which I have never known to 
receive the thorough investigation exemplified 
in Dr. Peters’s book. One is to what extent 
the prohibition of marriage lowers public re- 
spect for the woman teacher and her own regard 


for the profession. From Ichabod Crane to 
the diatribes of Buchholz, Mencken and The 
Saturday Evening Post, teaching has been sub- 
jected to a contempt that has been a serious 
handieap to a calling that needs, as much as 
any, a sincere public respect. Any social pro- 
hibition not imposed on workers in other posi- 
tions is a bar to the high regard teaching ought 
to have. 

The other consideration, not uncommonly 
treated in works by physicians, biologists and 
mental hygieists but which, out of considera- 
tion to social taboos affecting the lay mind and 
of tenderness toward the feelings of the multi- 
tude of unmarried women teachers, appears 
rarely in educational literature, is, what is the 
effect of sexual starvation and the denial of 
love on the fulfilment of life for the continuing 
maidens in charge of the rising generation? A 
blunt writer of the science faculty of North- 
western University intimates that daily contem- 
plation of the face of this type of woman is 
bad for children. 

If you live long enough you may see a com- 
mon rule of school boards amended by insertion 
of the words below which are printed in italies— 
“and should a woman teacher fail to marry, her 
place shall be considered vacant.” 


Blessings and Blunders of American Diplo- 
macy. Disarmament conferences, doings of in- 
ternational courts, peace pacts, foreign debts, 
upsets in China and Japan, keep the question 
of foreign relations very much alive. Professor 
Latané’s great work, often referred to as the 
most efficient manual of the subject, came out 
in 1927. Doubleday, Doran and Company have 
issued a revise and extension of that treatise 
done by David Wainhouse,® Carnegie fellow of 
international law. The epochs are thus desig- 
nated: Republican ideals and principles, defi- 
ance, rounding out the borders and looking over 
seas, safeguarding the Union, expansion in 
Caribbean and Pacific, intervention in Europe, 
the post-war period. In this last section are 
chapters on Pan-Americanism, the Washington 
Conference, disarmament, the Court of Inter- 
national Justice, Pact of Paris, Sino-Japanese 

5 John H. Latané, David W. Wainhouse, ‘‘A 
History of American Foreign Policy.’’ Doubleday 


Doran and Company, Garden City, New York. 
862 pp. $4.00. 
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conflict, war debts and reparations, the break- 
down of isolation, index. 

It is a basal text for college courses in Ameri- 
ean history or diplomacy. Its subject and style, 
however, make it valuable for the high-school 
library as a reference book. It is especially 
fitted for a source of pupil reports on important 
measures in various periods of American his- 
tory. 

It treats economic nationalism as a fallacy. 
It is a plain delusion to think that we can sell 
and not buy. Our late policy of a prohibitive 
tariff and a parallel insistence that Europe pay 
us its war debts is the extreme of nationalism 
It has set in motion a world-wide 
commercial war paralyzing trade. In this uni- 
versal dislocation the United States 
the major sufferer, a victim of her own folly 
Seeking to assert our rights as a 


unworkable. 


has been 
of isolation. 
world power, we avoid the responsibilities of a 
world power. 

Does the victory of the Democratic party 
mean a revolt against isolation from world 
affairs? We live in a world which has been 
transformed by time, technology, international 
commerce of learning and art. Our eighteenth- 
century tradition of isolation must yield to a 
policy of economic and political cooperation in 
keeping with the realities of present civilization. 

Strengths and flaws in the NRA. A course 
of lectures on the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration delivered by Chieago Attorney Galla- 
gher® to groups of advanced law students and 
lawyers has been amplified in popular form and 
issued as a book. Mr. Gallagher’s specialty is 
constitutional law and the legal powers and lim- 
itations of business. His conjectures, therefore, 
as to what may happen to the recovery program 
when the Supreme Court has to pass upon any 
part of it are especially worthy of note. His 
analysis of the objectives and provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, its adminis- 
tration, results of code-making, labor provisions, 
enforcement, the bearing of the Constitution, 
are set out with the clarity and exactness of a 
logical mind. 

The NRA has never been considered by the 


6 Michael F. Gallagher, ‘‘Government Rules In- 
dustry.’’ 
241 pp. 


Oxford University Press, New York. 
$2.00. 
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Supreme Court. The act goes on drawing traqdp 
and business into its power with a basic eon. 
stitutional validity undetermined and, in thp 
opinion of respectable authority, gravely jy 
doubt. But what the Constitution is with re. 
spect to the NRA is what the Supreme Coy 
will say the Constitution is. The doctrine of 
precedent does not bind this court. 
tested by experience and found ineconsistep} 


Any rule 


with the sense of justice or with the social wel- 
fare can be abandoned. 

Lawyer Gallagher’s presentation of the whole 
matter is singularly clear. His conelusions are 
positive. Economic research and planning, in 
his judgment, should continue in the future to 
be a duty of government. Anv scheme wil! be 
an experiment subject to change through trial, 


Dr. Dooley’s Diorama. The name of the New 
York City Textile High School would hardly 
suggest to a visitor that here he would find 
notable attention to civics, economies and the 
newer education to which high schools are being 
exhorted by the apostles of the social studies. 
But this institution is a leader in the field. It 
is largely on account of the dynamic Dooley. 
This New England schoolmaster organized the 
Day Industrial School in Lawrence. Fal! River 
called him, where he managed its Technical 
High School. Next he ran an apprentice school 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard in wartime. Fif- 
teen years ago, at the request of Manhattan 
merchants, he was commissioned by the board 
of education to organize the New York Textile 
High School. He is principal of it. He has 
over five thousand young men and women 
enrolled. Dr. Dooley has written a book for 
students, workers and leaders of a great indus- 
try.’ It is an exposition of the science and art 
of making and selling cloth and elothing. To 
make the subject of textile teaching appear as 
a rich carpet in which are woven psychology, 
sociology, banking, polities, manners, ethics, 
law, finance, chemistry, mechanies and fine arts 
is the feat this versatile philosopher-teacher has 
done with artistry. Teachers of economics will 
want the text because from 10 to 25 per cent 


7 William H. Dooley, ‘‘Economics of Clothing 
and Textiles.’’ D.C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
683 pp. $5.00. 
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¢ »ersonal income is spent for cloth. Teachers 
»ome-making will need it for obvious reasons. 


Depression and Recovery. I have seen no 
r nor better reasoned treatment of present 
mie upsets than that expounded by two 
mists on the faculty of the State Univer- 
of Iowa.8 They summarize the nature of 

; cycles, analyze the present depression, 
credit, prices, consumption, production, 
veney relief, recovery programs, reflation 
reorganization. Because the recovery pro- 
ns must be in the nature of experiments 
iuthors give major consideration to the 
i| characteristics and theories leading to 

The book is intentionally descrip- 

It avoids pushing 


ey ices. 

rather than critical. 
pinions and judgments into the reader’s mind. 
Where there are several possible explanations 
n occurrence you are given them all. The 

ok gives you the services of a brain trust 

vathering faets, quoting authorities and point- 
ng possible outeomes while expecting you to 

your own opinions. 


Social Tasks Confronting the Generation. 
Cyelopean John Greenan—by this I mean that 
he has a single eye to the preponderating school 
duty of training for public welfare and that 
his industry in turning out texts in the social 
tudies is immense—offers a high-school book on 
ic problems of to-day.® 

He has taken the voluminous report of the 
commission on recent social trends and made 
{it a high-school text with questions and exer- 
caleulated to make the student realize 
where we are socially, economically and politi- 
There are eleven units of instruction. 
They are an exposition of sociology within the 


€1Se@S 


comprehension of young people. 

The dangers from spoilsmen, political crooks 
and piratieal eorporations, the encouragement 
derivable from gains the better element has 
given us, the tax problem, the present dangers 
to demoeraey, the need for a more enlightened 
public opinion are earnestly set forth. 


‘Dale Yoder, George R. Davies, ‘‘ Depression 
and Recovery.’? The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 298 pp. $2.00. 

Me John T. Greenan, ‘‘ American Civilization To- 
day. The MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
tk. 152 pp. 80 cents. 
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When We Were a Canal Country. Mr. Har- 
low in his absorbing history’? has saved from 
oblivion a glamorous and romantic period of 
American life. He has tramped thousands of 
miles of canal towpaths, gathered hundreds of 
rare old pictures which are reproduced in his 
book, interviewed a multitude of old men and 
women who treasure memories of departed days 
of inland navigation, searched state archives, 
examined records of ancient canal companies 
and composed a history in which accuracy of 
fact and date is ample without clogging a mov- 
ing narrative. 

The number of 
strueted and operated in the United States will 
We dug 4,400 miles 
Opposition to 


artificial waterways con- 
amaze the average reader. 
of canals before the Civil War. 
canal construction was enormous. “God gave 
to man the rivers he wished him to use. It is 
flying in the face of Providence to make others.” 
New York City, to a man, voted against the 
Erie Canal project. Its completion raised 
Manhattan from a smaller town than Philadel- 
phia and Boston to the metropolis of the 
country. 

De Witt Clinton’s fight for the Erie water- 
way would have killed an ordinary man. In 
1824 by an overwhelming vote of both houses 
of the New York legislature he was pushed out 
of his position as a canal commissioner. But 
he was swept into the governor’s chair by a 
majority of 16,000, the largest that had up to 
then been given a candidate in that eommon- 
wealth. On October 26, 1825, with militia, 
flags, bands of musie and carriages, the notables 
of the nation assembled in Buffalo and there 
orated. They marched to the fleet of gaily 
decorated packets. Governor Clinton took pos- 
session of the Seneca Chief and began the 
momentous voyage eastward, followed by the 
Superior, Commodore Perry, Buffalo and Lion 
of the West. Two “elegant kegs” contained 
water from Lake Erie. As the procession of 
boats east loose, a cannon on the towpath fired 
a salute; another eight miles east responded, 
and then another and another, all the way to 
Albany and down the river to New York and 


10 Alvin F. Harlow, ‘‘Old 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
$5.00. 
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then back again, eighty minutes each way. Ar- 
riving at New York the flotilla proceeded to 
the Atlantic, into which was poured the water 
from Lake Erie and some from the Mississippi, 
Columbia, Thames, Seine, Rhine, Danube, Ama- 
zon, Orinoco, Ganges and Nile rivers. 
Historian Harlow’s narrative is lively with 
stories of old boating days, ingenuity of Ameri- 
can projectors who had no training as engi- 
neers, and is indignant at the graft and waste 


of political contractors. Eighteen grand canals 


and numerous lesser ones are described and 
pictured. 

The Schuylkill Canal boasted of the first 
tunnel ever cut in the United States. The 


newspapers had to explain what a tunnel is. 
In the days of their glory the boats attempted 
every color of the spectrum. My father and 
mother rode from Baltimore to Harrisburg on 
a crimson packet behind mules with red plumes, 
nickel-plated harness and silver bells. From 
Harrisburg to Portage they threaded the moun- 
tains in a bright blue bark which a cradle-ear 
carried over the summit ridge and launched into 
the Conemaugh for Pittsburgh. From Ports- 
mouth on the Ohio to Cleveland they went like 
the owl and the pussy cat in a beautiful pea- 
green boat. 

An insane appetite for speed, much clever 
manipulation of rates by the railroads drove the 
Théy had 
Maryland, 


inland waterways out of business. 


brought prosperity to Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
If they had 


benefit, 


Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 


been preserved their economic now, 


would have been immense. Water transporta- 
tion has always been, is yet and probably always 
will be the cheapest mode of carriage. France, 
Italy, Germany and the Netherlands have main- 


Lack 
of foresight in our country lost these costly and 


tained their canals and still make others. 
useful public carriers. So careful an observer 
as railroad builder James J. Hill became, in 
his last years, a believer that the country will 
have to restore some of its abandoned water- 
ways. 

Whether this be so or not, the history Mr. 
Harlow has written will give the present-day 
reader much enjoyment. 
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A Disappointing Neighbor. Diplomat Gug. 
genheim was American ambassador to Cuba 
from 1929 to 1933 when unusual pressure was 
brought to force the United States into the 
island disputes. His account of this unsettled 
domain is peculiarly informative and interest. 
ing.1! It is a study of international relations. 

This island has long been a cause of anxiety, 
The expedition of Lopez, eighty-five years ago, 
led England to fear that annexation of Cuba 
would give the American slaveholders such 
added that northern hotheads would 
attempt to seize Canada as an offset. Mr, 
Guggenheim paints the attempts of American 
filibusters, Soule and others, the Black Warrior 
episode, the Cespedes revolt, the persistence of 
slavery till 1886, McKinley’s attempt to pur- 
chase the island, the probable peaceful transfer 
without our Spanish war, Spain’s preference to 
loss of the territory by annexation rather than 
by independence, and various events. His story 
is animated and made especially valuable by the 
political implications discussed. 

Contrary to general belief, Americans do not 
About 30 per cent. of its 
area, excluding urban property, the littoral, 
swamps and rivers, is owned by United States 
citizens. 


power 


own most of Cuba. 


The Cuban idea of politics does not recognize 
service to the people as the prime purpose of 
statecraft. This view has been responsible for 
the malfeasance and the revolutions frequent in 
the life of that republic. Chicago illustrates the 
same idea. Cubans resent our eriticism and 
point to our similar sins. More than a fifth of 
Cuban candidates have penal antecedents. 
These men not only accept graft; they solicit 
it. The voter has been taught that he has an 
inalienable right to sell his vote. The presi- 
dent is expected to take illegal profits from al! 
the lotteries. These amount to $3,000,000 a 
year. 

This is a startling book, no less so from the 
unimpassioned style in which it is written. 

Mind the Facts. Beginning with a defense o! 
history study, Wisconsin Professor Fish and 


11 Harry F. Guggenheim, ‘‘The United States 
and Cuba.’’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 
268 pp. $2.50. 
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ttarvard Professor Wilson’? have prepared a 
history of the United States in 
lance with their view that the factual 

f history is of prime importance and so 
presentation vivid, moving and stimulative 


rn-senoodl 


ination. 
stress 


authors put much the 


tive period of American modes of politi- 

cht. The Constitution is praised for 
eess and not worshipped for perfection. 
is an important treatment of the Ameri- 


upon 


decline of interest in polities and the diver- 
national interest to the great game of 
aking money. The political changes begin- 
ng in the Jackson period are unusually well 
ed for a school history. Two hundred 


sixty pages are devoted to the problems of 


An especially valuable feature is a chronologi- 

rangement of historical events, twenty- 
ren pages of it. Exercises, studies, projects, 

vs, previews and index are of high merit. 
Rise of the Middle Classes. To-day the 
rule the world, its governmental, 
The 
middle classes definitely got control in the latter 
Since 1870 the 
new order has effected the greatest changes. 


mie 
no 1. 


social and religious activities. 


if the nineteenth century. 


Therefore, the Palm-Graham history,’? begin- 
ning with the close of the Napoleonic wars, de- 
tes the larger part of its pages to the period 
f the greater triumphs of the middle classes. 
These are the movements given most atten- 
n: The crises of 1848, Cavour’s battles, Bis- 
marck’s struggles, liberalism in Russia, rise of 
American bourgeois, Austrian disturbances, 
mid-Victorian advances, imperialism, interna- 
tional anarchy, the new revolution. 
The world war had no vietors. Fought by us 
make the world safe for democracy, it made 
unsafe. Disaster, not democracy, has been 
the rewards of the smallest as of the greatest 
national participants. The bubbles of patriot- 
ism and idealism burst in the trenches of No 
Man's Land. Instead of stimulating national 


Carl Russell Fish, Howard E. Wilson, ‘‘ His- 
ty of the United States.’’ American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 881 pp. $2.12. 
** Franklin Charles Palm, Frederick E. Graham, 
“urope Since Napoleon.’’? Ginn and Company, 
890 pp. $4.00. 
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trade after the war, governments throttled it 
with tariffs, the United States leading in this 
Instead of trickling down to the 
worker, the tariff profits have favored a privi- 
leged few at the expense of the rest. The war 
to end war has resulted in spending over 
$4,000,000,000 in a single year on armaments. 
Europe is more of an armed camp than in 1914. 
In this the 
through. 


destruction. 


definite manner authors carry 
Especially valuable are their summary of war 
guilt and their cool analysis of the methods of 
creating war hysteria. 
The use of cartoons in the book is striking. 


The 
strikes me as remarkably clear and vivid. 


narrative 


The 


The maps are notably good. 


temper is mostly impartial and judicial. 


High Looking 
Forty-four years ago I heard Horace Scudder 
assert that no type of good literature appealed 
to high-school students as strongly as well- 
written biography. Nobody contradicted him; 
nobody did anything about it. But Miss Hyde** 
has been studying the growth of biographical 
literature and finds that the general reading 
public is devouring it, while many progressive 
high schools are introducing biography as a 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
established a chair of biography in 1920; Dart- 
mouth, in 1924. Thirty-seven other colleges and 


Schools are at Biography. 


study. 


universities have introduced courses in the sub- 
ject. 
on background. 


Miss Hyde’s text begins with an essay 
Why read biography? What 
makes a good one? What have been the famous 
ones through the ages? What are the charac- 
teristics of the “new biography”? There follow 
two dozen extracts from Mark Twain, Virginia 
Woolf, André Maurois, Burton Hendrick and 
others, biographical extracts bearing on Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Victoria, Lincoln, Sherman, 
Edison, Pasteur, Barnum, and well-known, ad- 
mired personalities. Miss Hyde’s introductions 
to the several extracts are stimulating combina- 
tions of information and incitement to get the 
best out of what is coming. 


A Star of Revolution. A freshening of the 
national memory for the life and services of 
14 Marietta A. Hyde, 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
pp. $1.12. 
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one of the stalwart characters of the early days 
of the United States will result from the publi- 
vation of Dr. Goodman’s life of Benjamin 
Rush.'° The author’s discovery that no biogra- 
phy of this distinguished patriot and physician 
exists led to the present intimate and animated 
history of a stirring and adventurous life. The 
pictures of boyhood, of student days in Edin- 
burgh, of rebel agitations, of medical service in 
the Revolution, tireless activity in progressive 
movements, lively quarrels with everybody 
worth a quarrel, establishment of Dickinson 
with 
in yellow fever 


College, difference and _ reconciliation 


Washington, heroie services 
scourges, proposals for an educational system 
suitable for a republic, are graphically revived. 

Rush took pains to cultivate every one worth 
knowing. The painters, Benjamin West and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, were his friends. He 
dined with Sam Johnson and Noll Goldsmith. 
Franklin, Washington, Adams, Henry and other 
Revolutionary leaders knew him. 

His intimate 
Conway, Gates and Charles Lee caused him deep 
regret, much trouble and a lasting cloud, proba- 
bly undeserved, due to the suspicion by many 
that he desired Washington’s dismissal from the 


acquaintance with Generals 


headship of the army. 

Dr. Goodman is not blinded by the real glory 
of the old patriot’s career. It is an unvarnished 
tale as this writer tells it, full of interest withal. 


Correction. Netta W. Wilson, to whom these 
thanks, sets right an error in my account of 
Osear W. Firkins’s language study. The Mrs. 
Firkins who read to him foreign works of which 
she understood never a word was not his wife 
but Professor Firkins 


never married. 


his devoted mother. 


Positive Mental Hygiene. Dr. Symonds was 
chairman of the committee on mental hygiene 
in schools when the White-House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection was making its 
His recent book'® is designed for 
Its familiar to 


reports. 
teachers. contents should be 

15 Nathan G. Goodman, ‘‘Benjamin Rush, Phy- 
sician and Citizen.’’ University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 421 pp. $4.00. 

16 Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘Mental Hygiene of 
the School Child.’? The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 321 pp. $1.50. 
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parents as well. It emphasizes the Positive 
preventive side of mind hygiene. We him 
reached a high level of mental stimulation and 
excitement. Families are less secure in their 
economics and contentment than ever before. 
The future is more terrifying than ever. Added 
strains are on the business of living. Author. 
ties estimate that one out of every twenty-two 
persons becomes a patient afflicted with menta| 
The chances of a person of fifteoy 
years contracting a severe neurosis in a lifetine 


disease. 


are as one in ten. Symptoms show during 
school attendance. The school should not dodge 
responsibility of discovering the unfortunate 
and of doing what it ean to educate them ty 
adjustment. 

With an introduction in this tone, Dr 
Symonds proceeds to a presentation of drives, 
behavior patterns, positive habits, sex adjus- 
ments, discipline, organization, mental-hygiene 
tests, case studies and remedies. 

Guilt, sin or shame may act as a deterrent, 
but it carries along with it such mental com- 
plications as to be more harmful than service- 
able. Habits of right conduct should be encour- 
aged without recourse to the negative. F'retting 
over failures and disappointments should be 
avoided, as should a craving for excitement. 
Comparison with others is usually bad. Enjoy- 
ment of misery must be avoided. Let the boy 
and girl have honest, unexaggerated praise for 
worth-while things. Let them be encouraged to 
try things alone without fear, to be glad to try 
the new and difficult, to see the reason for most 
that they do, to abandon habitual standards in 
favor of more intelligent ones, to accept criti: 
eism without undue emotion. Teachers are 
notoriously deficient in this last. A sense ol 
humor, ability to work with others, getting a 
a task without delay, cheerfulness, patience, 
enthusiasm, can be taught by example and 
encouragement. This and much besides, Dr. 
Symonds expounds with reason and sympathy, 
illustrating his points with interesting incidents. 
He fortifies the chapters with well-formed exer 
cises, discussions and problems. The book is 8 
happy departure from stressing particularly 4 
multitude of abnormal eases. It is especialy 
helpful for deans and counselors. 











i Downs of Motives for Establishing 
Dr. Cubberley’s latest,‘? a source book 
‘ing the history of education in the 
| States, would, as I see it, have been a 
joepesity for the schoolman’s library under any 
mstanees. But the hard road education 

ust travel during the coming years gives this 
anil of the struggle of the schools intense 
wey rtance. A new generation of the unre- 
aan is marshalling tie old arguments 
: nst education at public expense. The Cub- 
rley readings revive the attacks and the 
oneweis whieh worsted them. Noah Porter, 
Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, Daniel Webster, 
Tr} mas Cooley, Thaddeus Stevens and a galaxy 
¢ lesser stars pierce with brilliancy the objec- 
‘ons of the numerous protesters, who, in maga- 
ines, pamphlets and newspapers and in appeals 


“iu 


to legislatures, blocked and delayed the estab- 


Ss adie 


ishment of free schools. : 

As you read these impassioned utterances you 
note a curious fluctuation in the motives behind 
«hool advanee from period to period. Colonial 
New England is taxing its citizens for the edu- 
cation of all children on the ground that the 
old deluder, Satan, will find ignorance the 
surest aid to win the souls of men away from 
their duty to the commonwealth. The revolu- 
tion incites a multitude of statesmen to pro- 
claim the impossibility of maintaining a self- 
governing nation unless its governors, all the 
people, are politically enlightened. The Con- 
gress, in 1787, the year of the framing of the 
Constitution, declares that schools and the 
means of education must forever be encouraged 

good government. Messages from state 
executives to their legislatures repeat the politi- 
‘al argument for the taxation of the common- 
wealth for its own preservation. Mann’s 
contention that the state’s laws against infan- 
ticide and abortion logically require that for- 
bidding child life to be destroyed must be 
paralleled by legal provision for developing life 
—that is, for education. Scores of the extracts 
argue that education will reduce crime and save 


the enormous eost of police, courts and jails. 
Other old appeals are for the diffusion of 


knowledge in order that wide-spread prosperity 


‘Ellwood P. Cubberley, ‘‘Readings in Public 
Education in the United States.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 534 pp. $2.50. 
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and equitable distribution of wealth may ensue. 
On turning to the last chapter of the book, and 
reading Pritchett, Coffman and William Russeli, 
you wonder why education has not reduced 
crime nor equitably distributed prosperity nor 
created a citizenry intelligent in self-govern- 
ment. This mystery is solved by the conclusion 
that the motives urged and the promises made 
by the advocates of tax-supported schools 
stopped at precept and never got into practise. 
The numerous extracts showing what the schools 
were claiming at different periods of our history 
show acceptance of a political theory, a revolu- 
tionary concept of the purpose of education, 
but no provision for building a curriculum de- 
signed to carry it out. It looks as though the 
brightest days of the American ideal of schools 
for the maintenance and improvement of repre- 
sentative democracy faded with the passing of 
Franklin, Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Clinton and Mann. The most 
rapid expansion of public schools was accom- 
panied by the least discussion of the funda- 
mental justification of making them a tax on all 
the people. A rush to keep up with the Joneses 
explains a good deal of education’s phenomenal 
growth in these United States. 

Three of Dr. Cubberley’s collections of quo- 
tations are school-battle chapters. All his ex- 
tracts are masterfully integrated, developing a 
particular movement, be it teacher training, ob- 
stacles to progress, modifying forces, imported 
ideas, professional advances, administrative re- 
form, ete. Steps in the history of high schools 
are especially pertinent. From nursery school 
through the university, short, vital archives tell 
the story. Dr. Cubberley issued a work of this 
sort fifteen years ago, it, like this, being a com- 
panion volume to his text, “Public Education 
in the United States.” Now, both that text and 
the supplementary readings are issued as fresh 
volumes, rewritten. Cubberley’s “retirement” is 
a delicious joke. 

Each volume, the history and the readings, 
ean stand on its own feet. The table of con- 
tents of this source book is skilfully prepared 
for quick location of any extract wanted, but 
an index of people, places, movements and 
common educational catch-words will make sub- 
sequent editions, if I may say so, a perfect 
handbook. 
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Education Dr. Kandel’s 
annual world survey'® came late to this review- 
ery, but it is of lasting importance. It covers 
educational activities conducted by American 
missions in Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
There is a chapter 
In addition, there 


and Missionaries. 


America and the Near Kast. 
on Roman Catholie agencies. 
are surveys of medical education, agricultural 
and religious, by the missionaries. There are 
essays on the place and scope of missionary 
education, on the history of the movement and 
its problems and on rural life in the areas of 
foreign missions. 

Dr. Kandel’s summary ealls attention to the 
failure of missionary educators to keep abreast 
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child to lessen the frustrated life that jg , 
often awaiting is the problem two women, ex. 
perienced in child-welfare work, discuss, They 
consider the changes in society for which the 
education of the preceding generation offe, 
little of value. They marshall facts showing g 
educational failure. Transfer of parental dytic 
to school is futile. Body, mind and charaete; 
training receive extended treatment in thes; 
pages. There is a strong chapter on hab: 
guidance and much on the new type of hom 
followed by a summary of modern educations 
experiments of promise. 

This is a manual of child-training which takes 
into account the changes in economic and goeia! 


of the progress of education in their own coun- _ jife. 
try. It is obvious that with this neglect there 
will be a failure to make any real contribution 
to the advancement of the people who are 
American education in China, for in- 
It suffers 


missions 


The School Man Must be Up to Tax Reform 
Because of its implications for any state the ] 
Blakeys’*® study of Minnesota is pertinent read. 
ing for school superintendents. These econo- 
mists discuss the taxation of motor vehicles and 
gasoline, of income, chain stores, liquor and 4 
on. They point out the defects of provisions 
which have gone uncorrected in spite of the 
revolutionary changes in economic organization 
and methods of living. Aggressive improve- 


served. 
stance, is not abreast of the times. 
from lack of eriticism. Educational 
have failed in adapting the teaching to the 
locality and in developing native leaders. 
Pearl Buck's eall is applicable to missionary 
education: “Come to us no more in arrogance 


of spirit. Come to us as brothers and fellow 


men. Let us see in you how your education ment in state tax systems everywhere are in: 
works. No longer stress mere instruction but perative. The school man must get his cow- 
share with us that better and more abundant munity to realize how weak the educations 
life which your educational ideals demand. fo) ndation is. 
Give us your best or nothing.” 
; Lee ; Chaotic High Schools. The last Inglis lee- 
Dewey’s Daughter and Miss Glover. Children cell atin Cenk ees Gai Ui the en 


have been living in a world of double standards. 
The rootless physical science they learn in their 
schools contradicts the traditional religion which 
they are taught elsewhere. The system of ethics 
and morals they absorb in the home, the church 
and school is repudiated by what they see ac- 
cepted and approved in the world of business 
and politics. Their parents train them in one 
line of conduct and live in another. They have 
dwelt in a world of chaos, contradiction, and 
bewilderment. They have no unifying principle 
of intelligence, no key to understanding their 


nomic depression is the spread of skepticism 


and a common criticism of democracy and i 
institutions. The fundamental ideals of repre- 
sentative government have been misinterpreted 


and abused. The reason is to be found not 


ne 


their obsolescence but in the absence of strong 
social purpose to give them coherence and mean- 
ing. There has been too much reiteration in 
these states as to the rights of the individual, 


19 Katherine Glover, Evelyn Dewey, ‘‘ Children 
of the New Day.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. 331 pp. $2.25. 

20 Gladys C. and Roy G. Blakey, ‘‘A History 0 
Taxation in Minnesota.’’ University of Minnesota 
Fress, Minneapolis. 88 pp. 75 cents. 

21Tsaac L. Kandel, ‘‘The Dilemma of Demo 
racy.’? Harvard University Press, Cambridg' 
79 pp. $1.00. 


world. 
What to do in the upbringing of Uncle Sam’s 


18JT. N. Kandel, Editor, ‘‘Tenth Annual Year- 
book, 
Press, Columbia University. 


International Institute.’’ Teachers College 
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tle reference to duty and responsibility 
‘her than making the most of oneself. So 
-yeaks Dr. Kandel from his long experience in 
appraising the educational systems of the world. 
“After an illuminating survey of American 
-h-school theories, the substance of a good 
nart of the address, the lecturer offers the view 
th t their chief weakness is the absence of any 
notion of purpose except in terms of 
lividual needs and desires. 

Dr. Kandel’s address was given earlier than 
the appearance of the dynamitie report of the 
American Historical Association’s Commission 
on the Social Studies. Kandel and the commis- 
sion speak the same language: Objectives are 
vague; teachers are for subjects; advancement 
is painfully slow. 

Among the commentators on high-school ser- 
vice Dr. Kandel is of the least sensational. His 
diagnosis is that of the experienced observer 
without obsessions. What he summarizes is a 
condition unjustifiable on any logical plan or 
theory. High-school practise is a chaos of frag- 
ments derived from here and there with no 
euiding prineiple or principal. Harvard’s first 
professor of education said this forty years ago. 
Dr. Kandel is sorry it is still true. He sees 
that the straits we are in must lead to a recast 
of the high school so as to shift the purpose to 


civie ends. 


High Class Domestic Teaching. Dedicating 
it to their mothers, two professors are respon- 
sible for one of the most valuable books for 
teachers I ean name.?? If you know any of 
those ancient vintage board members who are 
willing to be persuaded that homemaking is a 
fad and a frill, a recital of the battery of re- 
quirements these authors demand of the teacher 
will leave the objector without power of speech. 

Here are philosophy, aims, methods, ex- 
amples, cautions, tests, equipment, community 
service and a program engaging the highest 
form of human talent. It is an orderly organ- 
ized book, clear and definite, soundly profes- 
sional, a eredit to American teaching, for the 


*2Maude Williamson, Mary Stewart Lyle, 
‘“‘Homemaking Education in the High School.’’ 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 500 
pp. $2.60, 





surveys that have recently searched American 
high schools show that the high requirements 
set by Professors Williamson and Stewart are 
commonly satisfied by women teachers in public 


high schools. 


Who Goes to High School? A. very present 
help in planning high-school service for the 
immediate future is the office of education’s 
bulletin on high school membership.** The 
number of intellectually less competent youths 
in these grades will continue to increase. In 
many communities, already, high-school mem- 
bership is not a selected group but represents 
the average youth of secondary school age. This 
means immediate duty of providing courses of 
study to benefit the new type of membership. 

The authors’ use of the new facts in such a 
manner as to show what needs to be done by 
the high schools makes this monograph some- 
thing that will have to be carefully studied by 
those responsible for high-school education. 


Principles of a University President. Six- 
teen addresses by President Coffman come from 
the University of Minnesota Press** in a volume 
handsome for paper, type, presswork and bind- 
ing. The temper of these speeches, even of the 
earlier ones a dozen years old, is notably attuned 
to the present perplexities of national educa- 
tion. A great American tradition that universal 
education is essential to public welfare has in- 
spired Dr. Coffman’s work and utterances dur- 
ing the many years we older men have known 
and loved him. In his inaugural address he 
sketched the peculiar American invention of a 
public school system supported by people who 
compulsorily taxed themselves to preserve civic 
liberty by spreading civic education. That a 
state university is obligated to contribute expert 
intelligence to the solution of the problems of 
the commonwealth has been Coffman’s guiding 
principle. University investigations and re- 
searches should be offered for public consump- 
tion and rewritten in popular language. Com- 


23Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, C. 
Elwood Drake, ‘‘The Secondary School Popula- 
tion.’’ Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 58 pp. 10 cents. 

24Lotus D. Coffman, ‘‘The State University, 
Its Work and Problems.’’ University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. 277 pp. $2.50. 
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posed and delivered in the days of national 
prosperity the Coffman inaugural declares the 
main objective of a university to be economic 
betterment, social and individual justice, intel- 
ligence in citizenship. In ’21 as in °34 this 
president, aware of the clamor of university 
deans for a more closely meshed sieve for keep- 


ing out undesired freshmen, held that a univer- 


sity’s non-professional courses, a department of 


liberal arts, could not fortify itself with wall 
and moat without endangering the fundamental 
In his 1931 diseussion, 


spirit of democracy. 
this 


“Flexner and State Universities,” same 
doctrine brilliantly recurs. 

“Ability is distributed without reference to 
social or economic status. If life is to be made 
safe, happiness to be promoted and citizenship 
be made more secure through the professions 
every possible means must be used to attract 
the ablest minds irrespective of station.” 

Dr. Coffman exiles himself from the realm 
of thought in which Harvard-President Lowell 
and numerous university professors dwell when 
he says nothing would pay larger dividends than 
for faculties to become students of the art of 
teaching. Professors, he says, are more inter- 
ested in other things than in becoming better 
classroom workers. 

The Coffman philippie against school wreck- 
ers is here, as is the one against the proposed 
Minnesota law to prevent the teaching of evolu- 
tion. 

There are many crisp pronouncements against 
persistent fallacies, as, for instance, the asser- 
tion that larger classes make poorer learning or 
that the best scholars keep out of extra-currieu- 
lar affairs. 

You have here the 
educator of the sane progressive type reared 
and maturing in public school service, keeping 
his Americanism fresh in spite of alluring ex- 


mind of the American 


amples of some climbers into college presiden- 
cies for whom the charm of medieval tradition 
and cloistered calm have proved irresistible. 


Portrait of a College. Williams College is the 
institution chosen by Mr.. Jenkins as the back- 
ground for his relation of the aspirations, ex- 


periences and gains of student Ferguson.?° 


25 MacGregor Jenkins, ‘‘Sons of Ephraim.’’ 
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The spirit of the college, its historic beginnings 
and the success of its influence are made promi- 
nent. Interviews with students to get their 
estimates of the college effect are given. Fae. 
ulty and alumni views are reported. Girls, 
drinking, fraternities, manners, morals, clothes, 
vernacular, athletics, democracy, professors and 
all are brought out in the Williams manner. 


Beloved College Teacher. After “Letters 
from a Chinese Official” was printed in Amer. 
ica and the identity of its author was re. 
vealed, books by Lowes Dickinson, “Sympo- 
sium,” “From King to King,” “The Greek 
View of Life,” “The European Anarchy,” re. 
printed here, aroused interest in him, leading 
to his lecturing in many United States cities, 
Now his admirers may know him intimately 
through Mr. Forster’s memorial volume.?* How 
beloved a college teacher may be, how dili- 
gent in public affairs, how effective a lee- 
turer while eschewing all recommended details 
of oratory, how diffident and shy while doing 
things requiring the highest courage, Dickin- 
son’s most intimate friend shows with subtle 
appreciation. It is a beautiful tribute to an 
affectionate, unselfish, intelligent, witty, charm- 
ing, beloved, inspiring teacher. External ad- 
venture filled no part of Dickinson’s life. He 
was never shipwrecked or in peril; he was 
seldom in great bodily pain, was never penni- 
less or starving, never confronted an angry 
mob or went to prison for his opinions. Fate 
gave him an easy time, which he very much 
appreciated. But he suffered bitter pangs of 
shame and regret at the insanity of a war- 
seeking world. He was the first to suggest to 
England a League of Nations. He ecrusaded 
for it valorously. He wept over its later de- 
cline. His contribution to the thought of the 
world on contemporary politics, morals and art 
was prodigious. Mr. Forster’s printed list 
shows 345 titles. Yet Dickinson’s letters from 
America regret that we, over here, are all too 
rushed, too busy, too concerned with production. 
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